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In this, the opening week of the New Year, 
we extend cordial greetings to our many friends 
in the Railway World. We believe that the 
Railways will be the backbone of our Trans- 
portation System for many years to come, and 
that they still have a vast amount of work to 
do. Our special mission is to aid them in 


keeping their Motive Power at the highest 





point of efficiency, and to this we dedicate our 


best efforts. 
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Quenched and Tempered Wrought Steel 


*““Wheels of chance” are out of date even though, through 
chance, an untreated steel wheel may render unexpectedly 
long service. Nothing is left to chance in Standard “‘QT”’ 
Quenched and Tempered Wrought Steel Wheels. They are 
quenched throughout and tempered to relieve all internal 
strains at every point throughout the rim, web and hub. 
They are wheels destined from the start to provide greater 
strength, hardness and toughness throughout the structure 
of the steel. 30,000 placed in service in the last six years 


prove that they have well fulfilled their destiny. 
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Cj5overnment in 


Business - [he Railroad Example 


The period of prolonged, profound and ruinous de- 
pression which every one hopes, and apparently with 
good reason, is drawing toward a close, has, like similar 
periods in the past, called forth numerous clashing 
views regarding the causes of general prosperity and 
adversity. These conflicting views relate especially 
to the extent to which depression, losses of value and 
incomes, and unemployment are attributable to govern- 
ment activities, on the one hand, and to mistakes in 
business management, on the other hand. ,Some con- 
tend that we need more comprehensive economic plan- 
ning, presumably by government officials, because only 
government, presumably, would have the power to 
make the planning effective. With government expend- 
itures and taxation much larger in proportion to na- 
tional income than ever before, and with government 
having been shown to be engaged in competition with 
some 250 different kinds of private business and pro- 
fessional activities, some contend that what is most 
needed is a reduction of government in business and 
of the taxation that it causes. 

The railways are perhaps more involved than any 
other industry in this controversial storm. The main 
cause of the present plight of the railroads, some say, 
is that they have not been managed with foresight, initi- 
ative and ability. The main cause of their plight, 
others say, is that the regulation applied to them has 
lacked foresight and been excessively restrictive, while, 
at the same time, they have been subjected to the com- 
petition of other carriers that have been subsidized by 
the government and practically not regulated at all. 
Several things said by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its recent annual report show it realizes 
that this controversy regarding the causes of the present 
railway situation is of major importance and puts all 
government policies affecting the railways on the de- 
fensive. Let us briefly survey how the railway situa- 
tion has been affected by government policies, first, 
from the standpoint of earnings, and, secondly, from 
the standpoint of operating expenses. 


“Excess” Earnings with a $4,565,000,000 Deficiency 


The Transportation act, which went into full effect 
in the latter part of 1920, assured the railways that the 





commission would give them opportunity to earn a fair 
return, and, at the same time, provided for recapture by 
the government of one-half of the excess over six per 
cent on a fair valuation earned by any railway in any 
year. In its opinion ordering a general reduction of 
freight rates in May, 1922, the commission held that 
an annual return of 534 per cent would be fair, and 
forecasted that the rates then fixed by it would enable 
the railways, under honest, efficient and economical 
management, to earn this return. On the commission’s 
own basis of valuation the railways failed, in the 10 
years ending with 1930, by $2,576,000,000 to earn the 
return forecasted by it. 

In its recent annual report, however, the commission 
said: “Our estimates of recapturable excess income for 
the period 1920 to 1930, inclusive, amount to consider- 
ably over $300,000,000.” In the 12 years ending with 
1932 the railways failed by about $4,565,000,000 to 
earn what the commission held would be a fair return 
upon its own basis of valuation. It would have required 
$15,422,400,000 of net operating income to have pro- 
duced an average annual return of 534 per cent during 
these 12 years upon the commission’s own basis of 
valuation, while the total net operating income earned 
was only about $10,857,300,000, or at the average an- 
nual rate of about 4 per cent. 

The reasons why the railways have failed by such an 
enormous amount to earn the return which Congress 
almost 13 years ago assured them they would be given 
opportunity to earn are various. The commission in 
1922 and subsequently, as had been the case through- 
out the preceding decade, was influenced by a chronic 
disposition to be excessively optimistic regarding the 
prospective earnings of the railways, and persistently 
made forecasts that never were fulfilled. In its deci- 
sion in 1911 in the first general advance rate case the 
commission based its forecast of earnings upon the 
return earned in 1910. That return never since has 
been equalled, excepting in 1916. In deciding the 15 
per cent case in 1917 it said, in June of that year, ‘The 
general trend has been distinctly favorable,” and “the 
general operating results, looked at in the large through 
a series of years, show, on the whole, substantial im- 
provement.” Not only were these statements not sup- 
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ported by the facts, but six months later the commis- 
sion sent to Congress a special report saying that operat- 
ing expenses were increasing so much that it could not 
make sufficient advances in rates to offset them. The 
general advance in rates authorized by it in 1920 failed 
from the start to produce the return that it anticipated. 
When it made a general reduction in 1922 it forecasted 
earnings that would produce an annual return of 534 
per cent, which, as already shown, was not realized even 
in the immediately subsequent years, although they 
were years of record-breaking freight business; and 
during the latter years of the period 1922-1929 the 
commission’s bad forecasting and the rate-making it 
based upon it were supplemented by increased water 


and highway competition, of which it long took almost © 


no notice, as a cause of the declining tendency of rail- 
way earnings. The commission has shown a disposi- 
tion to join those critics of the railways who within 
recent years, with great hindsight, have charged rail- 
way managements with having shown a lack of fore- 
sight. The commission has been in a better position 
than any other body or person to appraise trends in the 
entire railway industry; and having never made a cor- 
rect forecast, based upon the trends prevailing, within 
twenty years it should modestly refrain from blaming 
others for lack of foresight. 


Wages and the Railway Labor Act 


At the beginning of the depression late in 1929, 
under the influence of President Hoover, the railways 
and other industries adopted the policy of maintaining 
wages in the face of declining earnings, and the rail- 
ways continued to carry out this policy until late in 
1931. Then, with most of the railways facing bank- 
ruptcy, they started to seek reductions of wages, but 
were confronted with the fact that strict conformity 
to the provisions of the Railway Labor act probably 
would delay a substantial reduction of wages for years. 
To avoid this delay an agreement was made with the 
railway labor unions for a reduction of 10 per cent for 
a year. Toward the end of 1932 the railways sought 
an agreement with the railway labor unions to extend 
the temporary reduction of wages and proceed, under 
the Railway Labor act, for a larger reduction. The out- 
come of the negotiations was an agreement under 
which the 10 per cent reduction will remain in effect 
until October 31, 1933, and the railways will be free 
to begin on June 15 a national negotiation with unions 
under the Railway Labor act for a larger reduction. 

Here, then, we have three outstanding examples of 
government policies that have affected the railways 
both during the recent period of prosperity and during 
the present depression. First, their earnings were re- 
stricted by the Interstate Commerce Commission to less 
than a fair return for years when business conditions 
were such that, without burdening commerce, they 
could have charged rates that would have yielded more 
than 534 per cent annually. Secondly, there have been 
government subsidization and lack of regulation of 
competing carriers which have caused heavy losses of 
railway earnings. Third, because of President 
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Hoover’s policy of maintaining wages, and later be- 
cause of the impracticability of getting prompt action 
under the Railway Labor act, railway wages were main- 
tained at the highest level ever known during the de- 
pressed years 1930 and 1931, and on October 31, 1933, 
will have been maintained at 90 per cent of the highest 
level ever known for 21 months. These government 
influences are fully sufficient to explain why the rail- 
ways within 12 years have failed by almost $4,600,- 
000,000 to earn the return to which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has held that they have been entitled 
under the provisions of the Transportation act. 

What do these facts suggest regarding the duty of 
the national and state governments? The railroad 
problem is one of the most vital with which the Ameri- 
can people are confronted. Railway managements and 
employees should do everything they can to help solve 
it; but they cannot solve it alone. For its solution it is 
essential that the national and state governments shall 


take prompt and constructive action. 


Government Action Immediately Needed 


Congress should repeal retroactively at its present 
session the recapture provisions of the Transportation 
act. What justice or common sense could there be in 
requiring part of the railways to pay over to the gov- 
ernment more than $300,000,000 of so-called ‘‘excess’’ 
earnings when, within 12 years, the railways have 
failed by 15 times this amount to earn the “fair re- 
turn” provided for in the same act which contains the 
recapture provisions, and when the government within 
a year has loaned them as much money to save them 
from general bankruptcy as the so-called “excess” 
earnings total? Second, the government, having gone 
as far as it has in loaning the railways money to pro- 
tect investors in their bonds from huge losses, it should 
go still farther and so liberalize the law creating the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation as to enable it to 
loan them enough more to help them to begin to get 
back on their feet, financially and physically. Third, 
Congress should at its present session pass legislation 
establishing parity of interstate regulation of the rail- 
ways and competing carriers. Fourth, Congress at its 
present session should pass legislation retiring the 
federal government from the operation of barge lines 
in competition with the railways. Fifth, state legisla- 
tures at their 1933 sessions should adopt legislation 
which will withdraw subsidies from commercial high- 
way carriers and subject them to state regulation com- 
parable to that applied to the railways. 

Under the terms of the agreement recently made by 
the railways and the labor unions there will be no un- 
necessary delays after June 15 in carrying to a con- 
clusion proceedings under the Railway Labor act for a 
reduction of wages exceeding the temporary reduction 
now in effect. Excepting for this agreement it would 
be desirable to consider whether the Railway Labor act 
should not be greatly modified or entirely repealed. 
Like most laws for the regulation of industry, it 
seemed to work well enough under conditions of pros- 
perity, but has threatened to be practically unworkable 
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in meeting the emergencies created by a depression. 

This very incomplete review of railway history dur- 
ing the last 12 years certainly does not encourage the 
view that government interference in business helps 
business. In no other field has there been so much 
government in business, and in no other does expe- 
rience afford so much support of the view that the more 
government there is in business the worse it will be for 
business and for all that great majority of the people 
who are dependent for their livelihood upon business. 
The only class of persons apparently benefited by 
most government interference in business are the tax- 
eaters employed to do the interfering, and many of 
them probably would be better off in private business. 

In spite of the views of some of the intelligensia 
and of taxeaters to the contrary, there never was a 
time when the slogan “Less government in business and 
more business in government” was more apropros than 
it is now. Never was there more evidence of the de- 
structive economic effects produced by government in- 
terference with business, whether to restrict the earn- 
ings of some kinds of business or to subsidize other 
kinds. Never was so much evidence of these destruc- 
tive economic effects afforded by any industry as is now 
afforded by the railroad industry, which has been the 
victim of more kinds of government interference than 
any other. It may seem inconsistent to decry so much 


government in the railroad business, and advocate more - 


government in the trucking business. To advocate 
withdrawal of government subsidies from commercial 
transportation by highway is, however, to advocate 
less, not more, government in business. As to regu- 
lation—excepting that required to prevent unfair dis- 
criminations and promote public safety, the Railway 
Age will go as far as anybody in advocating freedom 
for the managements of all carriers, including railways, 
to manage their own business. 


Motor Vehicle Restrictions 


The railways’ case with reference to competitive 
transport achieved welcome support in the report of 
the Special Committee on Competing Forms of Trans- 
portation of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, an abstract of which was published in last 
week’s Railway Age. This report, in the main, sup- 
ports most of the railways’ contentions as to the in- 
justice of their competitive situation and recommends 
legislation to correct many of the inequalities under 
which they now suffer. Railroad men who discuss 
transportation problems either in public or private will 
find a study of these recommendations most helpful. 

In one important respect, however, the report is dis- 
appointing—-that is in its recommendation that “there 
should be standard uniform requirements in all states 
as to allowable height, width and length of single and 
combined units, axle and wheel loads and speeds as 
recommended by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials.” From this recommendation, the 
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two railroad executives, members of the committee, 
much to their credit, dissented. 

We do not wish to criticise the other members of 
the committee, however, for adopting this recommen- 
dation. When technical questions arise it is only 
natural to turn to presumably impartial governmental 
authority for guidance. The fault, if there be such, 
arises when the governmental data thus supplied lack 
the impartiality which they should have, and rests 
squarely upon the shoulders of those who promulgate 
them in the name of authority. 

The Railway Age last April called attention to the 
utterly one-sided views on commercial motor vehicle 
taxation which were being advanced by Thomas H. 
MacDonald, chief of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads. What, one may ask, may this have to do 
with recommendations as to allowable sizes and weights 
by the American Association of State Highway Off- 
cials? Simply this: These proposed standards are sub- 
‘stantially those put forward by Mr. MacDonald in his 
testimony before the Senate Committee on Interstate 





Limitations on Commercial Motor Vehicles 


MacDonald Recommenda- 
Recommenda- tions of Assn. 





tions to of State , 
Senate Com- Highway Kentucky 
mittee Officials Standards 
Max. Wheel Load 
High-Pressure Tires. 8,000 1b. 8,000 lb.1 
Max. Wheel Load A 
Balloon Tires....... 9,000 Ib. 9,000 1b.” Gross weight on 
Max. Axle Load all wheels not to 
High-Pressure Tires. 16,000 lb. 16,000 1b.2 exceed 18,000 Ib. 
Max. Axle Load 
Balloon Tires....... 18,000 lb. eae e 
Ss. oS ee 96 in. 96 in. 96 in. 
ee eae cates 12% ft. 11% ft. 
Max. Length : 
(single vehicle) ..... 35 ft. a5 i. 26% ft 
Max. ngt : 
(Comb. of Vehicles) . oa 45 ft. 30 ft.* 
Full Trailers Allowed. . Anco One None 
ee eee 45 m.p.h. 45 m.p.h. 30 m.p.h 
Max. Gross Weight 
(Vehicle or Comb.).. icsiace 28 tons® 9 tons 
1This loading is permitted for solid tires also, but in such cases, speed 


is restricted to 10 m.p.h. 

?Says such weight will not increase slab stress. ee 

§ Calculated by the formula: Not less than 700 X (distance, in feet, be 
tween first and last axles of combination plus 40). A combination with 
axles 40 ft. apart, therefore, could weigh 56,000 lb. or 28 tons gross, 
‘Tractor and semi-trailer. 

5 Vehicles over 2% tons gross weight. 





Commerce last March at the same time that he ad- 
vanced his fantastic ideas on what fair charges for com- 
mercial use of the highways should be. That his views 
on reasonable weight and size restrictions, for which 
he has succeeded in securing the sponsorship of the 
American Association of State Highway Officials, are 
no more to be accepted at face value than his ideas of 
adequate fees for commercial use of the highways, may 
be deduced by comparing them with the standards 
adopted in Kentucky, one of the most recent states to 
legislate upon this subject. 

The parallel between Mr. MacDonald’s recommenda- 
tions and those adopted by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials is too close to require com- 
ment. The discrepancy between them and those of a 
state which has recently made a serious attempt to leg- 
islate to save the roads it already has, and to reduce the 
costs of those it builds in future, however, certainly 
casts a grave doubt on their adequacy to provide any 
real protection to the highways and the general tax- 
payers who, to a large degree, build and maintain them. 











A Million a Day for Supplies in 1932 


Heavier buying since June—Millions required to catch 
up on deferred maintenance 


HE railroads of the United States spent approxi- 
7 mately $442,000,000 for fuel and other supplies in 

1932, according to estimates made by the Railway 
Age on the basis of reports for the first 10 months of 
the year from railroads earning 87 per cent of the 
revenues. These purchases exclude expenditures for 
locomotives and cars, for contract work, and for heat, 
light, power, rent and other miscellaneous services; also 
purchases made in the United States by roads operating 
in Canada and Mexico. The purchases of fuel and sup- 
plies last year were approximately $250,000,000, or 35 
per cent, less than the expenditures in 1931; approxi- 
mately $600,000,000, or 57 per cent, less than in 1930; 
approximately $885,000,000, or 67 per cent, under 1929; 
and approximately $935,000,000, or 69 per cent, under 
the average per year for the five years 1925 to 1929, in- 
clusive. At the same time, they were equivalent to an 
expenditure of considerably more than a million dollars 
a day by the railroads in the markets of the country 
during 1932. 

With records of the expenditures made for fuel, for 
ties, for rails and other materials during the first 10 
months of 1932, from roads with more than 80 per cent 
of the revenues, and more detailed divisions of the pur- 
chases from a smaller number of roads for the same 
period, it has been estimated that the aggregate expendi- 
tures made during 1932 included approximately $149,- 
500,000 for coal, $31,000,000 for fuel oil, $52,000,000 
for forest products, and $117,650,000, for iron and steel 
products, including $17,500,000 for rail, $9,500,000 for 
track fastenings, $7,600,000 for signal and interlocking 
material, $12,400,000 for locomotive and car castings 
and $17,500,000 for wheels, tires and axles, while ap- 
proximately $8,600,000 was spent for non-ferrous 
metals, $13,200,000 for lubricating and illuminating 
oils, $11,800,000 for stationery and approximately 
$7,200,000 for train and station supplies. Other di- 
visions are shown elsewhere. 

The expenditures represent declines in all purchases 
but especially in the purchase of materials required for 
general repair and improvement of railway facilities, 


with the result that expenditures for supplies which are 
completeiy consumed as purchased represented a much 
larger proportion of total purchases in 1932 than pre- 
viously. Fuel purchases were almost as great in 1932 
as the total amount spent for other materials, whereas 
these latter usually total more than double the fuel 
purchases. 


Purchases Show Gains 


The approximate amount of fuel, rails, ties and mis- 
cellaneous materials purchased during each of the first 
10 months of 1932 are shown in tabular form, and the 
trend of fuel and other purchases by months since 
January, 1929, are charted. While the majority of the 
roads continued to make reductions in 1932 beyond the 
reductions made in previous years and a few continued 
reducing their purchases through October, purchases in 
the aggregate appear to have definitely reached their 





Railway Purchases—10 Months 1932* 


Fuel Ties Rail Other Material Total 
January . $16,800,000 $,2600,000 $1,500,000 $19,300,000 $40,200,000 
February . 17,300,000 2, ,000 3,650,000 18,650,000 42,200,000 
March ... 19,000,000 4,100,000 2,000,000 19,700,000 44,800,000 
Apri .... 14,400,000 4,300,000 2,200,000 19,100,000 40,000,000 
Oe 13,600,000 3,500,000 1,950,000 18,000,000 37,050,000 
Pe sees 11,600,000 3,700,000 1,000,000 17,700,000 34,000,000 
Se 11,100,000 2,200,000 300,000 15,000,000 28,600,000 
August .. 12,100,000 2,100,000 1,400,000 15,900,000 31,500,000 
September. 13,100,000 2,700,000 750,000 15,200,000 31,750,000 
October .. 15,000,000 1,650,000 1,300,000 15,650,000 33,600,000 





'$144,000,000 $29,450,000 $16,050,000 $174,200,000 $363,700,000 


* Subject to revision. 





lowest point in July. In July, 1932, total purchases 
were 31.5 per cent below the expenditures made in Jan- 
uary, 1932. In August, they were 22.2 per cent; in 
September, 21.5 per cent; and in October, only 16.5 
per cent below January. This was equivalent to a gain 
in four months of $11,000,000. Increased purchases of 
fuel were a factor in this increase, but increased expend- 
itures were also made for miscellaneous supplies. 
Purchases did not reach the low mark on all roads in 
the same month, but gains were general. The Santa Fe 
spent $190,000, or 11 per cent, more in October than 
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during its lowest month. 
or 15.5 per cent, on the B. & A.; $124,000, or 15 per 
cent, on the C. of N. J.; $541,000, or 18 per cent, on the 
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There was a gain of $98,000, C. & N. W.; $255,000, or 14 per cent, on the C. B. & O.; 


$178,000, or 22 per cent, on the C. G. W.; $139,000, or 
11 per cent, on the D. & R.G. W. 


: $117,000, or 12 per 
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Trends of Purchases of Representative Railroads by Months—Purchases in January, 1930, Taken as 
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Comparative Book Values of Railway Inventories, January, 1932, and 
October, 1932 


cent, on the Erie ; $488,000, or 16 per cent, on the I. C.; 
$188,000, or 14 per cent, on the L. & N.; $965,000, or 
15 per cent, on the N. Y. C.; $420,000, or 17 per cent, 
on the S. P.; and $233,000, or 11.5 per cent, on the U. P. 
These and other gains reflect the increasing pressure for 
repair work on the railroads and the responsiveness of 
the companies to improvements in their revenues. 


Deferred Purchases Pile Up 


Ordinarily, railway purchases are closely related to 
revenues and tonnage, even though wear and tear is but 
one factor involved in the replacement of materials. The 
relation of purchases to revenues and tonnage is usually 
so constant as to be often employed to indicate what 
railroads should spend for new materials. Since 1929, 
however, railway purchases have declined at a faster 
rate than either railway revenues or gross ton-miles. 
From January, 1930, operating revenues declined al- 
most constantly to July, 1932, when they were only about 
52 per cent of the values of January, 1930. During the 
same period, gross ton-miles declined to about 59 per 
cent. In July, 1932, purchases of materials and supplies, 
exclusive of fuel, were only 23 per cent of the purchases 
in January, 1930, a difference between the rate of de- 
cline in business and purchases which can be explained 
only in part by reductions in the prices at which ma- 
terials could be bought and the longer life of some 
materials. 

In comparison with operating revenues, the purchases 
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declined from an average of approximately 15.5 per cent 
of operating revenues during 1929 to 7.3 per cent of 
operating revenues in July, 1932. If it can be assumed 
that the railways should have continued to make pur- 
chases equal to about 15.5 per cent of their operating 
revenues throughout the depression in order to have 
maintained their facilities in a good state of repair and 
carried out the ordinary improvements required to over- 
come current obsolescence, it may be deduced from the 





Purchases of Class | Roads of the United States—1932* 





Item: 
Fuel: 
I sais aac, 6c Sato AAS ahi th thd @i sl Grr linia ole sara Uo ows seals $149,500,000 
NA Sica caste sccrmrers: Pag ataleg wy tecots einad Pounce valores 31,000,000 
IIE <2 2brccd doh. legac: ccs rap abtea weece gwawes jae ween’ 2,500,000 
2 cc oti rca, ty perinatal Sistas eee ema see & OS, i $184,500,000 
Forest Product 
MN eis Dec acc ea. gk oie. a lard us. aia ee wie wk $30,500,000 
ee eee 3,500,000 
eI os gi ein ys bo als evarela oio-e wd aie 16,500,000 
I I eras Stic isd ae hea ws wike ol Sal eale neem 1,500,000 
Total forest products . $52,000,000 
Iron and Steel Products: 
OS ES ne eee eee $17,500,000 
eee ea ee 9,500,000 
Telegraph, telephone, signal and interlocking material. 7,600,000 
BPONON,, SUUUON, WUMNEEO, GEG. nck. cece cc cccwccaccecs 3,750,000 
US NN I aha ac aac avert Gd spe 6 pins whe es acer oe ee 8 2,150,000 
Locomotive — ITE fort aie overs ta laca nnavees 1,650,000 
RN NI WN ia o.ek nie insane vais sea pnelane wees 4,800,000 
Locomotive and car forgings ................. 2,300,000 
Locomotive and car castings ........ © ..cccccsccceccces 12,400,000 
Boiler tubes ....... Desai rake airbewr al Fae Wineaeiie we bith ase ecelpe 1,600,000 
pS ee een ee 1,800,000 
ee oc. cs SiGe wid rc, vee mi cree cielawe dias 2,300,000 
TN, (RMI I ID 5 o5 os sret.0d cdo bocmeetn-eeetieisens +s 17,500,000 
Machinery, tools, boilers and other iron and steel . 32,800,000 
Total iron and steel products ................. ; $117,650,000 
Miscellaneous: 
Castings and tubing of brass and alloys .......... $8,600,000 
Miscellaneous electrical supplies ................... 5,300,000 
Cement and other building materials .......... 4,250,000 
Nails, hand tools and hardware ...... Fira tesla, pases 3,300,000 
Rubber and leather goods .................... 1 aes 3,100,000 
Glass, paint supplies, chemicals, etc. .............. 12,300,000 
Lubricating and illuminating oils, etc. ... 13,200,000 
PN Sh al igs eo Cia.sape voa,.d. ug Sta eb wisial hg wiaiaiW We er4o TD 1,750,000 
Wood preservatives . a ae Beaeanie ‘ 3,500,000 
en rece a ae 4,650,000 
Track tools and motor-car parts. etc. 3,100,000 
Dining-car supplies ............. here ina aiaiad ; 7,850,000 
ee 11,800,000 
Locomotive and.train supplies and miscellaneous 7,200,000 
ee eee $89,900,000 


eee re 


$441,550,000 





* Estimated on the basis of reports for the first 10 months 


Subject to 
revision. 


relation between the purchases and revenues each month 
since 1929 that, subject only to adjustments for changes 
in prices, the railroads have fallen behind in their pur- 
chases of supplies to the extent of about $450,000,.009. 
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Railway purchases are influenced by the volume of 
unused materials on the railroads and by material await- 
ing repair. 

The material and supply balance of the Class I rail- 
roads at the beginning of last year, as reported by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, was $374,300,000. 
Based on the reports received by the Railway Age, this 
inventory included approximately $21,200,000 in fuel 
stocks, $87,700,000 in tie stocks, $40,500,000 in stocks 
of new and relay rail, and $225,000,000 in general ma- 
terials, including scrap. On this same basis, the values 
of materials and supplies on hand at the end of October 





Divisions of Materials on Hand—Estimated 


Fuel Ties Rail Other Material Total 
January ... $21,200,000 $87,700,000 $40,500,000 $225,000,000 $374,400,000 
October ... 18,200,000 73,000,000 44,000,000 199,200,000 334,400,000 





Reduction . $3,000,000 $14,700,000 $+3,500,000 $25,800,000 $40,000,000 





were approximately $334,200,000, consisting of approxi- 
mately $18,200,000 for fuel, $73,000,000 for ties, $44,- 
000,000 for new and relay rail, and $199,200,000 for 
miscellaneous materials. This was a reduction of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000, or 13 per cent, in the book 
values of fuel on hand, $14,700,000, or 16 per cent, in 
the book value of ties on hand, an increase of approxi- 
mately $3,500,000, or 9 per cent, in rail stocks, and a 
reduction of approximately $25,800,000, or 11 per cent, 
in miscellaneous materials, or an aggregate net reduction 
of $40,200,000, or 11 per cent, in total inventories. 
Monthly reports from the railroads showed a steady 
decline throughout the year, or at least since last March, 
in the stocks of fuel, ties and miscellaneous materials, 
and these reductions continued through August, Sep- 
tember and October, when purchases showed increases. 


AMERICAN ArIRWAyYs Carried 50 per cent more passengers in 
November, 1932, than were carried over the system in November, 
1931, L. D. Seymour, president, has announced. Revenue miles 
flown for the same period showed an increase of 24 per cent, 
with total mileage flown of 917,177. Air express showed an in- 
crease of 700 per cent, comparing November this year against 
the same month of the previous year. 
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Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
Q December 24 amounted to 494,580 cars, a decrease 

of 22,216 cars as compared with the preceding 
week. This was an increase of 53,681 cars as compared 
with the total for the corresponding week of 1931 and 
a reduction of 41,712 cars as compared with 1930 but 
the corresponding weeks of the past two years included 
the Christmas holiday. For this reason there were in 
creases over the totals for 1931 in the loading of grain, 
livestock, coal and coke. Loading of forest products 
also showed an increase as compared with the preceding 
week, but all other commodity classifications showed 
reductions. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association, 
follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week ended Saturday, December 24, 1932 














Districts 1932 1931 1930 
IN saan britir tenia a eaecw wiereTae ee ONL 118,540 99,590 121,878 
I re as rifer89. 55.5 ccmtaae sie arate iotete aus 96,823 91,223 108,026 
I oie p od orig hang Snot anevnve 38,433 26,642 28,175 
I rats ci cure aicie wine ne wes 75,065 64,673 78,191 
NN oils aang ean e819. elas ged ave 55,462 49,088 63,475 
NE II win: a-0-sieid ch oisietelee tases 70,011 69,208 90,093 
II a pusrangtotaia oiera eral eal a 40,246 40,475 46,454 
Total Western Districts.............. 165,719 158,771 200,022 
TR See RS oie ne oa ows eanmiaes 494,580 440,899 536,292 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products............ 25,370 20,514 26.667 
MME MIE oo ocd ied oases sn erewie ss GS sre 14,264 13,431 17,625 
NN rae as ke sins a dann sce waexs 140,836 89,644 117,457 
a cic Aang ca eines ’ 4,361 7,638 
RUEG SU 6 5 58:6's-4 aaiy-e se cisemgason 12,656 13,690 20,695 
i reat rin cl seeks orave-bi aie td ioree/a als é 1,903 3,605 4,281 
y SES co SS re peer eae 154,613 150,441 166,731 
ION > mre tivacsrarsnoinsteainae Sianetyt 138,329 145,213 175,198 
ES | eran See ee 494,580 440,899 536,292 
I hia cialis Saccancn'g Rarerateea ener ae 516,796 581,170 713,865 
IN, Eig icairertcmasanncqrarae Serine tiple ee 521,216 613,621 744,353 
NINE rg ch ss cecrpiig eng wisoner rein! a aE 547,461 636,366 787,072 
TRAN scsi aweees 493,882 558,798 701,050 

Cumulative total, 51 weeks........ 27,788,049 36,648,522 45,102,219 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended December 
24 amounted to 31,763 cars, a decrease from the previous 
week’s loadings of 4,731 cars. The large decreases were 
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in grain, 1,138 cars; coal, 1,296 cars; merchandise, 949 
cars, and miscellaneous freight, 780 cars. All other com- 
modities except pulp-wood and ore also showed small de- 
rey and the index number dropped from 58.73 to 
55.08. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 

DY SU SOS. nok cncceeceeeses 31,763 17,339 
CO ES OS aa 36,494 17,697 
SD OS ene 38,004 17,547 
ES MR cccrnabevscneceme 42,778 21,581 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
ES ee ee 2,148,016 958,964 
SC ocean eeecednnwes 2,544,061 1,264,459 
EE EE) SN cb n:G an ce cncccneeene 3,111,192 1,675,439 


Metal Roof for 
Open-Top Cars 


ANY commodities, such as powdered chemicals, 
M cement, small grains, etc., now transported in 
box cars with considerable attendant expense for 
loading and unloading, can, in certain instances, be 
handled more economically in open-top cars, provided 
some method is devised for protecting the loads under 
adverse weather conditions. To meet this need, the 
Union Railway Equipment Company, Chicago, has re- 
cently developed the “Alar” metal roof, so designed that 
it may be applied to hopper or gondola cars now in 
service. The ends of the car are built up slightly, and 
two substantial structural steel channels applied to sup- 
port a running board along the center line of the car. 
Beneath these channels, and supporting them, are two 
carlines extending from side to side of the car and riveted 
to the center channels. 
The roof is thus divided into two sections, one on 
either side of the running board, and each having its in- 
dividual operating mechanism for raising and lowering. 
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By reference to the drawing, it will be observed that 
there is a wheel on the end of the car on the opposite 
side from the brake wheel which operates a power unit 
composed of a series of gears which in turn rotate the 
operating rod extending from end to end of the car. 

To this rod are secured the arms or wings supporting 
the roof sheets, and these arms rest at the outer side of 
the roof in pocket castings designed to prevent any shift- 
ing in the roof at that point. The operating rod is 
secured not only to the ends of the car, but also at inter- 
mediate points, by means of brackets on the carlines. A 
few turns of the hand wheel will raise the roof on that 
side of the car to a vertical position at right angles with 
the running board and provide an open space of approxi- 
mately 314 ft. in width, the full length of the car, for 
loading purposes. 

Each side of the roof relative to the running board is 
operated independently. A ratchet and pawl are also 
provided to retain the roof in the raised position. A 
steel hasp and hook is provided at each end of the car 
on either side for sealing the roof in the closed position. 

The roof sheets are formed at the running board, at 
the eaves and at the ends of the car, to prevent moisture 
or foreign particles getting into the interior of the car. 
At each end of the car a vertical channel is applied to 
which the longitudinal channels, as well as the housing 
for the operating mechanism, are riveted. 

Railroads experience considerable losses, due to the 
pilfering of coal or other commodities loaded in open- 
top hopper cars, and considerable labor expense is in- 
volved during winter in unloading materials which are 
exposed to the weather. The new “Alar” metal roof is 
designed to meet these conditions by preventing losses 
and effecting economies in loading and unloading. 





IMPROVED RAILWAY SERVICE IN THE FAR EAst is foreshadowed, 
according to Commerce Department reports, by announcements of 
faster passenger schedules on a number of Chinese and Man- 
churian railways, and by tentative plans of the Japanese Rail- 
way Ministry for inauguration of through traffic 
between Japan and all Manchurian railway lines 


arrangements 
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Specialization and the Railroads 


Many roads are being led further into manufacturing fields 


than is good either for them or for the country 
By R. D. Bartlett 


N the mind of the transportation executive, there 
| should be no doubt as to the importance of specializa- 
tion to national welfare, and to his industry in par- 
ticular. American railroad transportation was the 
parent of American specialization. It made specializa- 
tion economically possible. And_ specialization has 
become one of the main supports of its railroad parent. 
Analyze the sources of transportation revenue. You 
will find commodities, without end, shipped from native 
sources to distant points for conversion by specialists, 
for assembly by ‘specialists, for processing or finishing 
by specialists, or mere accumulation by specialists; after 
which, they are re-shipped, perhaps several times, a 
large part eventually returning to the section from 
which they originated. An appreciable portion of the 
savings of specialists is expended in railway transpor- 
tation. It is a substantial part of railway revenue. The 
fact that we are a nation of specialists, creates addi- 
tional demands for railroad transportation, and thus 
swells the total revenue collected by the carriers. 

But, what about the railroads? Transportation is 
their specialty. The railroad business is an enormous 
and intricate activity. In involves the purchase and use 
of innumerable materials and commodities. If the rail- 
road industry were to overstep the frontiers of its 
specialty, it might well delve into real estate, rolling 
mills, steel fabrication, foundries, telephones, printing, 
lumbering, hotels, restaurants, ice, heat, light and power, 
locomotive and car manufacture and a host of lesser 
activities. 


Railroads Being Led Away From Their Specialty 


By and large, in the ante bellum past, the railroads 
wisely avoided excursions into other fields. But, in 
recent years, a combination of influences has led them 
away from their specialty and further into manufac- 
turing fields than is good for either the country or 
themselves. 

Over this period, many railroads acquired property, 
built shops and enlarged others in what was undoubtedly 
an honest belief that these additions were necessary to 
the efficient operation of their properties. In doing so, 
they extensively duplicated facilities owned and effi- 
ciently operated by manufacturing specialists. In doing 
so, they duplicated facilities which were ample for the 
country’s needs of that nature. They duplicated facili- 
ties of an industry particularly sympathetic and friendly 
to them, a specialized industry which had been rendering 
efficient and reasonably priced service. No certificate 
of public convenience and necessity was required for 
this expansion. 

Supposedly, these surplus railroad shop facilities were 
acquired for maintenance of equipment. This was the 
subtle wedge. However, it turned out to be not merely 
the emergency and routine maintenance which is a nec- 
essary adjunct of transportation. It put the railroads 
in the field of heavy equipment reconstruction and bet- 
terment, which is not distinguishable in any important 
particular from new manufacture. 

From this point, it was but a step to the actual building 


of new equipment—a step to the addition of auxiliary 
facilities and machinery for making castings, forgings, 
pressings, bolts, nuts, rivets, wheels and many other 
parts, tools and commodities. At the time of our finan- 
cial debacle, the railroads were performing, annually, 
millions of dollars worth of manufacture which they had 
arbitrarily taken away from specialized manufacturers— 
millions of dollars worth of business which they had 
arbitrarily diverted from those who had earned it through 
years of hard labor and good management. 

This new railway sideline did not have to compete 
for its business. It did not have to account for its costs. 
The “ipse dixit” of the paternal organization insured it 
a lion’s share of the work. Its gross expenses were 
currently paid out of transportation revenue collected 
from the public. The railroads had subsidized a pro- 
tected industry to supplant one which had grown up 
under open competitive conditions. 


Easy to Expand Manufacturing Activities Once Started 

Once in this field, every influence close to the railroad 
executive urges him to remain there and even to go 
further along the path. Communities which have tasted 
the flavor of a large shop pay-roll and additional tax 


income, are loath to let these benefits diminish or dis- 
appear. Just as in the case of government army posts, 


navy yards and post-offices, every locality about to lose 
its “bit of pork” gets busy when retrenchments are pro- 
posed, similarly, the labor organizations, representing 
these surplus employees, are all for putting the railroads 
into as much manufacture as possible.~ Why not? Their 
value to their membership, their ability to draft public 
support, increases with the immediate power which they 
wield. Railroad manufacturing will eventually give 
them greatly-augmented power over this particular em- 
ployer. The instincts of the railroad manager should 
operate to drive him away from all manufacture, as 
keenly and unerringly as the labor official’s instincts 
operate to force him into it. 

Permanence of railway employment does not neces- 
sarily contemplate subsidies or doles. It can and does 
contemplate revamping conditions to eliminate peaks and 
valleys of employment. The obligation to stabilize em- 
ployment attaches to all business, but it is bound to 
attach itself with greater hold to the railroads. They 
are the employers of one of the largest bodies of indus- 
trial labor. Governmental control makes them naturally 
and more easily the first subjects for exposition of this 
increasingly popular idea. 

The accomplishment of reasonable permanence of em- 
ployment, for classes of labor essentially of a transpor- 
tation nature, is a considerable problem. Permanence of 
employment for railway manufacturing labor is prac- 
tically impossible without enormous subsidies to maintain 
it. Accumulating an unnecessary organization, in a 
field foreign to transportation, a field of widely fluctu- 
ating demand, is building up an impossible situation and 
flying in the face of popular thought. If a railroad 
desires to meet the growing state of mind, rather than 
be overtaken by it, there is only one method of 


making 
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headway in the stabilization of shop labor. Cut out 
such part of the shop activities as are the most fluctu- 
ating. Operate with the minimum force and facilities 
necessary to emergency and routine maintenance. Then 
there will be no peaks to create later an unemployment 
problem in the shop department. 


How to Detect Haphazard and 
Wasteful Manufacturing Practices 


If there is a railroad executive who doubts the fact 
that the manufacturing activities of his company are 
haphazard and wasteful, let him call upon his own or- 
ganization for the cost of performance in these lines. 
Then, let him turn those cost figures over to an inde- 
pendent accountant, experienced in manufacture, for 
criticism. He will find that the very nature of his gov- 
ernmentally-dicated transportation: accounts makes it 
difficult for him to get an accurate cost statement from 
his records. Railroad accounts are not set up for that 
purpose. They are set up to reflect transportation costs 
and results. They serve but to obscure manufacturing 
costs. Moreover, the executive cannot readily, by means 
of special analyses, have them interpreted, split and re- 
combined to show a true record of expense in any man- 
ufacturing activity. Accounting systems are specialists, 
too. They cannot function efficiently outside of the field 
for which they were developed. 

If this does not convince the railway executive that he 
has been running this division of his business blindly, 
let him go back a few years to the cost reports of which 
his shops were so proud. Let him add to these reported 
costs the inescapable burdens which have been borne in 
the last three difficult years, during which there was 
little work, and less cash, to keep up production. It 
will change the aspect of those old cost figures materially. 

These expositions of slow cost-returns and obscure 
accounts should convince the executive that he has not 
had his finger on the real pulse of his shop activities. 
They should convince him that neither his supply of 
time, his training nor the accounting aids available, are 
likely to permit his ever getting in touch with them. 
Who, then, is there managing this highly-specialized 
activity? His shop officials? Let him consider them, 
coldly, without prejudice or favor; not as men, but as 
production managers. 

Whence do thev come? From manufacturing con- 
cerns where they have made good reputations as manu- 
facturers? Not at all. They come mainly from the 
ranks of transportation. They do not and never have 
had to keep within cost limits on any particular problem 
of production. Theirs has been a job, primarily, of 
spending part of the money turned in by a giant trans- 
portation machine; not a job of making a profit or con- 
trolling the cost cn any item. Theirs is not, generally 
speaking, a job of competing for work through quality 
production and the exercise of economy. So far as 
quality goes, they, themselves, are the judges of the 
quality of their own product. They have no more access 
to accurate cost information and comparison than has 
the executive. Very rarely do you hear of a railroad 
shop man being drafted to supervise private manufac- 
ture. Their training is not such as to qualify them. This 
is not just chance. There is something to be learned from 
it. But, this is the man apparently believed by his 
superiors to be the “boss” manufacturer of them all. 

This shop man’s best opportunity for the future is to 
expand his own department; to increase its activities 
and personnel to a point where the situation will warrant 
paying the department heads higher rates of compensa- 
tion. This is not a comment on railroad men. It is a 
comment on human nature. Self-interest functions in 
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all of us. It functions, frequently, when we, ourselves, 
do not realize exactly what impels us. 

Unless the executive has a thorough appreciation of 
the danger of straying from his specialized field, he fol- 
lows the suggestion to expand shop activities, he believes 
the estimates of cost, he shuts his ears to outside protest, 
and later discovers himself in troubles, from which it is 
hard to extricate him. He has saved nothing. He has 
wasted capital which will be needed for other uses in 
the future. He has unnecessarily multiplied his labor 
troubles. He has placed greater power in the hands of 
an already-overpowered governmental agency. He has 
shouldered upon his company the unwritten, but none 
the less onerous, obligation to provide work for a large, 
highly-paid organization when conditions may demand 
that he dispense with it. 


Railroad-Supported Subsidies Are Socialistic in Effect 


Today, the government is being importuned to exer- 
cise its control in favor of railway workmen in conflict 
with their employers over wage matters. Today, the 
carriers are asking, and the government is granting, 
credits known as “work loans,” a large part of which 
are being used in the payment of shop wages to a group 
of employees who were unnecessarily adopted into the 
railroad family. 

The socialistic aspect of a railroad-supported subsidy 
is as serious, under such conditions, as a direct govern- 
ment subsidy. And these conditions are not likely to 
change. While the present reaction may result in some 
easing of regulatory fetters, it is unlikely, in the present 
state of public mind, that there will be any surrender of 
the control which is gradually being usurped in the 
matter of railway wages and permanence of railway 
employment. 

The railroads have many enthusiastic and active sup- 
porters in their current plea for equality of opportunity, 
for more reasonable regulation, for less subsidized com- 
petition. But, some of these same champions draw con- 
vincing parallels, in their own fields, and look to the 
railroads to right economic wrong wherever they, them- 
selves, have been the economic offenders. 











A Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coach, Built by Pullman for 
Electrified Suburban Passenger Service 
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Are the Railways Backward in 
Research and Test Work ? 


The answer is emphatically “no” on many roads—Pennsylvania’s maintenance 
of way department testing a good example 


try, with its tracks, shops, and testing facilities 

scattered throughout the country and generally in- 
accessible to the public, few persons, even among raii- 
way employees, appreciate the extent to which the rail- 
ways engage in research, investigations and tests in 
the interest of greater safety, increased efficiency of 
operation and reduced costs. ‘The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the railways, individually and collectively, have 
carried on this class of work with increased interest and 
energy, entirely auxiliary to their main function of pro- 
viding transportation, until in recent years they have 
been spending millions of dollars annually in such ac- 
tivities, directly and indirectly. 

Coupled with the efforts of the railways is the exten- 
sive research work of the railway supply industry, 
which, year after year has been extended as the service 
demands of the roads have increased and the physical 
demands upon their tracks and rolling stock have been 
enlarged. Thus we have both the producing and the 
consuming interests of the railway industry joining in 
research and test work, and to an extent which is sur- 
passed by few other industries in the country. 


Boty. wit of the very nature of the railway indus- 


As a Consuming Industry, Railways Lead 


As a consuming industry, it is not entirely fair to 
compare the research facilities of the railways with 
those of large producing industries. Such industries 
correspond more closely with the railway supply indus- 
try, to whom the railways look logically for constant ad- 
vancement in the design and efficiency of the materials, 
equipment and supplies which they buy. However, rec- 
ognizing that the greatest advancement in the art of rail 
transportation is not possible without fullest co-operation 
with the railway supply industry, and furthermore, that 
many service investigations and tests are of a nature 
which cannot be carried out by that industry, the rail- 
ways have been extending this co-operation to an ever in- 


creasing extent. In fact, the railways, through their own 
research and test work have, in most cases, set the stand- 
ards for the supply industry. This is well known to the 
manufacturers of railway materials and supplies, who, in 
spite of the extensive research in their own plants to 
produce products of the highest quality, are ever con- 
fronted with the specifications of the individual roads, 
born of study and research, and, in most cases, years of 
actual tests and experience. 

Evidence of the extent and effectiveness of the research 
and test work done by the railways is reflected unmis- 
takably on every hand, whether it be in the remarkably 
improved safety records of the roads, their increased 
efficiency and dependability, their reduced operating 
costs, or in the favorable condition of their physical 
properties at the present time in spite of the drastic 
curtailment in their expenditures for equipment, ma- 
terials and labor, which has been necessary during the 
last two or three years. 


Pennsylvania a Good Example 


Among the larger roads, the es | offers a 
good example of the extent of the research “7 test 
work which is being done by individual roads, and refer- 
ence to the work of this road is particularly appropriate 
because of the reorganization of investigation and test- 
ing methods which has taken place in its maintenance of 
way department during the last four years, for the sole 
purpose of increasing the accuracy and value ‘of the re- 
sults secured. 

The Pennsylvania concentrates its research and test 
work at Altoona, Pa., the location of its principal car 
and locomotive shops, where it maintains a large labora- 
tory fully equipped with physical, chemical and electri- 
cal testing equipment. At this point it undertakes 
thousands of tests and examinations each year, working 
constantly to improve the quality and efficiency of all 
classes of materials and products used in the rail trans- 











An Inspection of Some of the Field Test Installations 


portation industry. Few products purchased and used 
are too small or inexpensive to escape the scrutinizing 
eye of the testing laboratory, and few, if any, tests are 
too large or complicated to be handled. Evidence in this 
latter regard is seen in the 1,000,000-lb. tension and 
compression testing machine employed in the physical 
laboratory, and in the complete locomotive testing plant 
which permits full load running tests of the largest loco- 
motives on the road. 

Much of the research and test work is in connection 
with the materials, equipment and devices used by the 
mechanical and operating departments and is designed 
to insure the highest efficiency and safety in the work 
and output of these departments, but to an increasing 
extent and degree of precision, attention is being given 
also to the study, analysis and testing of methods, ma- 
terials and machines used in the construction and main- 
tenance of the roadway and track. 

Evidence of this is seen in the fact that all research, 
development and test work of primary interest to the 
engineering and maintenance of way departments is now 
concentrated under the direction of a specially qualified 
engineering officer, located at Altoona, who is, at the 
present time, carrying forward some 225 separate inves- 
tigations. 


M. of W. Department Testing Greatly Improved 


Prior to 1928, all laboratory testing for the main- 
tenance of way department was done by the mechanical 
department laboratory at Altoona, while the field testing 
was carried out largely under the direction of the differ- 
ent division engineers and was spread quite generally 
over the road. Many worth-while results were achieved 
through the tests made under these arrangements, but 
consideration of the work being accomplished made it 
obvious that still more valuable and authentic results 
could be gained by concentrating all of the maintenance 
of way research and testing work under the direction of 
an experienced engineering officer. 

Accordingly, in the latter part of 1928, the assistant 
engineer of standards was charged with the initiation 
and carrying through to completion of all research and 
test work of primary interest to the maintenance of way 
department. Headquarters for this work were estab- 
lished in the mechanical department laboratory at Al- 
toona, which not only made possible the closest co-opera- 
tion with the engineer of tests and the chief chemist of 
the road and their respective departments, but which also 
located the center of maintenance of way testing within 
a limited area of ideal track and traffic conditions for 
making practically all classes of field tests. 

Within the last four years, the assistant engineer of 
standards, working under the direction of the chief 
engineer, has undertaken several hundred research and 
test projects covering a wide range of materials, equip- 
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ment and tools. These projects have dealt with the de- 
sign, manufacture and treatment of rails; rail wear and 
deflection ; rail joint construction; rail batter; and many 
other similar or allied subjects, including the testing in 
the laboratory and field of a wide range of such devices 
as rail anchors, bolts, nuts, nut-locking devices, spikes, 
tie plates, switch points, wheel stops, bumping posts, 
paints and anti-corrosive materials. 

Among the track and roadway materials and appli- 
ances under test are several types of highway crossing 
paving materials and a number of types of lights and 
signs for different purposes; more than a dozen types 
of rail and flange lubricators, as well as oils and greases 
intended for curve oiling; and a number of types of 
snow melters and switch heaters. In addition, more 
than 40 tests of track tools are under way, and many 
service tests are being made of roadway machines. 

While many of the projects undertaken are largely 
in the nature of laboratory and field tests, research 
enters to some extent into practically all of the investi- 
gations being made. As a matter of fact, in many cases, 
the investigations undertaken are entirely problems of 
research. Among the latter are the study being made of 
stresses in rails, joint bars and track bolts; the investi- 
gation of the causes of transverse fissures and other 
hidden defects in rails; study and analysis of the factors 
which enter into rail batter; the development of a scien- 
tific method of heat treating rail ends; and study of tie 
plate fastenings with the aim of preventing mechanical 
destruction of ties. 

Certain of the studies and examinations called for, 
especially those confined to the laboratory, can be carried 
out in a relatively short time. On the other hand, most 
of the field tests or investigations are designed to allow 
the facts to be disclosed under actual service conditions, 
and, therefore, require extended periods of time. 


Pennsylvania Has Thoroughly Equipped Laboratories 


In the laboratories at Altoona, the maintenance of 
way department has at its service some of the largest 
and finest physical, chemical and electrical research and 
testing facilities in the country. These laboratories, 
which are operated under the general direction of the 
chief of motive power and under the direct supervision 
of the engineer of tests and the chief chemist, are all 
housed in one three-story brick building. In the layout 
of the facilities, the first floor is occupied by the physical 
laboratory ; the second floor by the electrical laboratory 
and part of the chemical laboratory; and the third floor 
is used exclusively as a chemical laboratory. The base- 
ment is utilized essentially as a machine shop in connec- 
tion with the work of the physical laboratory, while a 
pent house on top of the building is completely equipped 
as a photographic laboratory. 
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Measuring the Stresses in Track Bolts 
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Within these various laboratories, practically every 
form of physical, metallurgical, chemical and electrical 
analysis or test of interest to the railway can be made. 
Some of the special machines and units of equipment 
provided in the laboratories include six tension and com- 
pression machines with capacities ranging from 300,000 
lb. to 1,000,000 Ib., an abrasion testing machine, a vibra- 
tory machine, machines for applying quick-bend and 








The Contour Machine Answers the Questions of Rail Wear 
or Distortion 


fatigue tests, a special rail anchor testing machine, 
cement testing facilities, Brinnell and Rockwell hard- 
ness testing machines, power saws for cutting test 
specimens, and power grinders, polishing machines and 
etching facilities for preparing these specimens for 
study through the use of photomicrographs. These 
facilities, and others of a more or less similar nature, are 
in addition to those in the electrical laboratory where 
all testing of electrical materials and equipment is done, 
and in the chemical laboratory, where analyses are made 
of all such substances as water, paints, lubricants, rubber, 
and waterproofing materials. 

Among the major items of testing done by the physi- 
cal laboratory for the maintenance of way department 
are the examination of rail defects and failures; the 
drop testing of rails, which is done with a special drop 
testing machine equipped with a series of weights rang- 
ing from 1,000 to 27,000 lb.; the study of the strength 
and efficiency of rail joints under static load; and the 
determination of the strength of welds and welded joints 
in both track and bridge construction. 


Field Tests Employed When Practical 


Whenever practical, field tests are established under 
actual service conditions, greater faith being placed in 
these tests than in any corresponding laboratory tests. 
This practice has been adopted since it has been found 
in some cases that the results of laboratory and field 
tests are not in full agreement, and because of the feel- 
ing that the results of field tests best indicate the general 
serviceability of the materials or products under con- 
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sideration. Of course, many laboratory tests are in- 
valuable and frequently are the only kind that are 
practical. 

Most of the field testing and test installations are made 
in the tracks between Lewistown, Pa., about 70 miles 
east, and Johnstown, Pa., about 37 miles west of Al- 
toona. This territory, all of which is within easy reach 
of the testing force, provides heavy traffic conditions, 
and, including the crossing of the Alleghany mountains, 
affords practically every condition of grade and aline- 
ment on the road. The relatively few tests which must 
be made outside the limits of this territory are located at 
other points where some particular situation or condition 
is imposed. The more important of these scattered tests 
have to do with railway crossings, which are usually set 
up within terminals or at other points where severe serv- 
ice conditions prevail. 

Some of the most extensive and interesting field tests 
being made have to do with rail and rail joints. In 
these, which have required the construction of a con- 
siderable number of specially designed precision measur- 
iny instruments, many thousands of measurements have 
been recorded yearly to make possible the accurate de- 
termination of results. Some of the specific rail tests 
cover treated and untreated rails of the Pennsylvania’s 
new 131-lb. section. Others cover untreated rails of 
the road’s new 152-lb. and standard 130-lb. sections. 
In all of these tests, where comparative results are 
sought, the greatest care is exercised to see that balanced 
conditions with regard to traffic, alinement and grade are 
not only insured initially, but that they are not dis- 
turbed during the life of the tests. 


Rail Abrasion, Deflection and Batter Studied 


In connection with the rail tests, which usually em- 
brace certain features of the joint construction, the 
measurements taken include abrasion, joint deflection, 
rail batter, joint opening, and wear in the rail fishing 
surfaces. All of these measurements are recorded im- 
mediately after an installation is made and then subse- 
quently at such intervals as may be considered necessary 
or advisable to disclose the facts being established. 

Rail abrasion is measured with a contour machine 
which, when clamped over the rail, records on a card in 
pencil the exact contour of the head, as traced by the 
feeler points of the machine in the hands of the opera- 
tor. In measuring rail end batter, readings are taken 
with a 10-in. steel straight-edge provided with a slid- 
ing rider on its top edge, which carries an Ames dial 


gage. This instrument indicates the amount of batter 
within 0.001 in. 

Joint deflection is measured with a 48-in. graduated 
straight-edge set on top of the rail, in conjunction with 
taper gages, which permit the determination of the 
amount of deflection in thousandths of an inch at any 
points desired. The space between rail ends, if any, is 
measured by a taper gage reading to %o in., and the 
temperature of the rails is noted at the time of measure- 


ment. 


Many Studies Made of Rail Joints 


Many field measurements are made in connection with 
the numerous rail joint tests, these including, in addition 
to rail deflection, rail batter and rail end over-flow 
measurements as mentioned above in connection with 
the rail tests, the measurement of vertical deflection under 
static engine loads, which is effected with special grad- 
uated scales and a surveyor’s level; the measurement of 
the amount of take-up in joints as wear occurs on the 
bars and fishing surfaces of the rail, which is effected 
with a specially designed U-shaped instrument with a 
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micrometer gage reading to hundredths of an inch; and 
the measurement of the wear in fishing surfaces, which 
is made with feeler gages. Other measurements made in 
connection with the field tests of rail joints include the 
measurement of the lateral deformation of joint bars, 
made with special gages in connection with an Ames dial 
gage, and the measurement of the vertical and lateral 
camber in free bars, made with another style of straight- 
edge and taper gages. In all of these tests, careful 
records are kept of the tonnage moving over the tracks 
and of all man-hours of labor expended in joint main- 
tenance. 

Some of the most scientific tests which have been 
made on rails and rail joints on the Pennsylvania were 
conducted in 1930 with magnetic strain gages and oscil- 
lographs. These tests were designed to determine the 
horizontal and vertical forces exerted by locomotives 
and cars of different weights and classes operating at 
different speeds up to 104 m.p.h., and also the resultant 
stresses set up in the rails, joint bars and joint bolts. 
These tests, which extended over a period of about six 
weeks, produced many interesting results, not only ‘n 
connection with a study of the different parts of the 
track structure, but also in checking features of locomo- 
tive design. 


Rail Defects and Treatment of Rail Ends Studied 


Many other pressing maintenance problems have also 
been given considerable attention, including rail de- 
fects, particularly the transverse fissure; rail end batter ; 
and the mechanical destruction of crossties under the 
tie plates. Ever since 1929, with the development of the 
transverse fissure detector car, the Pennsylvania has had 
one or more of these cars in operation, weeding out sus- 
picious rails and accumulating data of value in studying 
the causes and growth of transverse fissures. 
more, hundreds of actual defects have been studied 
with the photomicrograph and the closest attention has 
been given to the mill practices under which its rails are 
rolled. 

In connection with the effort which is being made to 
minimize rail end batter through the heat treatment of 
the rail ends, the Pennsylvania has lent its aid, giving 
more specific attention to increasing the practicability of 
this practice, to the end that more uniform results might 
be secured. Thus far, tests on the Pennsylvania have in- 
dicated that the increased hardness and toughness in rail 
heads, which are being sought through heat treatment. 
are being brought about, and, therefore, that rail end 
life should be increased materially. 

In the study of the elimination of mechanical wear of 
crossties under the tie plates, the maintenance of way 
test department has given weight to the theory that such 
mechanical wear can be minimized by fastening the tie 
plates rigidly to the ties. To determine the correctness 
of this theory it has installed comparable test sections of 
three different methods of fastening the plates to the 
ties. The methods employed include the use of two cut 
spikes as anchor spikes, four screw anchor spikes, and 
four 34-in. bolts extending completely through the tie. 
In all cases, cut spikes were used to hold the rail. While 
it will undoubtedly take a number of years to determine 
the true relative value of the different methods of fasten- 
ing, it is interesting to note that already, after little more 
than a year in service, indications point toward the value 
of fastening the plates securely, and, furthermore, to the 
fact that there will be less wear of the ties under the 
plates where bolt and screw spike anchors are used than 
where the fastening is made with cut spikes. 

The investigation and test work also extend to prac- 


tically all roadway machines and tools purchased to in-_ 


Further- - 
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sure their quality and effectiveness, and their ability to 
stand up under the work for which they are designed. 
In addition, the Pennsylvania also carries out many 
studies and investigations of the methods, materials and 
equipment employed on other roads, and of the facilities 
and manufacturing methods of companies supplying it 
with its requirements for materials, tools and equipment. 
Thus, many investigations are made at steel mills and 
manufacturing plants with the hope of bringing about 
the closest co-operation, and, as a result, direct benefit 
through better adapted and high quality products. 


Results Prove of Large Benefit 


One of the outstanding features of the investigating 
and test work being conducted by the maintenance of way 
test department is the care with which this work is car- 
ried out, and the precision and detail with which all 
observations and measurements are made. This is recog- 
nized as a prerequisite to research and test work of value, 
and to this end the Pennsylvania has directed its effort; 
first, through centralizing responsibility in specially quali- 
fied hands, and second, through the provision of adequate 
and appropriate testing equipment and measuring instru- 
ments, even to the extent of constructing many specially 
designed units unavailable in the market. ’ 

The Pennsylvania, and, in fact, the railway industry 
as a whole, has already derived large benefits from the 
tests, investigations and studies made on this one road, 
but these are only a part of the larger benefits which will 
accrue as the work is carried forward. This road's 
studies of rail and rail steel composition, and the new 
rail sections which it adopted as the result of these 
studies, insure increased safety and comfort in travel and 
promise large savings in expenditures for rail renewals, 
and its study of the heat-treatment of rail ends promises 
further to improve riding conditions, to reduce main- 
tenance expenses and to increase further the service life 
of rail. The transverse fissure problem has not yet been 
solved, but the work of the Pennsylvania in this regard 
has added largely to the safety of its tracks and has con- 
tributed materially toward the ultimate solution of the 
problem. 

Many refinements in the track structure, with greater 
efficiency of the individual units involved and the struc- 
ture as a whole will result from the many tests under 
way, with both increased safety and economy of main- 
tenance. Aside from these large advantages to itself, 
the test and research work on the Pennsylvania is having 
a far-reaching effect upon the railroad supply industry 
and upon the practices of other roads, all in the interest 
of safer and more economical rail transportation. 

T. J. Skillman is chief engineer of the Pennsylvania, 
while F. M. Graham, assistant engineer of standards, and 
his assistant, E. E. Martin, assistant engineer, are in 
direct charge of the maintenance of way department test 
work. All laboratory testing for the maintenance of 
way department is done under the direction of F. M. 
Waring, engineer of tests, and M. E. McDonnell, chief 
chemist (mechanical department officers) acting under 
F. W. Hankins, chief of motive power. 





Tue New Ramway StATION in Johannesburg (South Africa) 
has been practically completed and was expected to be informally 
opened to the public on November 15, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This major project, which has included 
the reconstruction of old buildings, as well as the creation of 
several large new units, new services, and the adoption of 
modern signaling and other equipment, was sanctioned by the 
Union’s Parliament some four years ago. The total cost of the 
scheme was approximately £740,000. 
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for Tunnel 


Train movements controlled by signals— 


Fan for ventilation controlled by track 
circuits—Special indication system 
protects track forces 


features in connection with the new 4,600-ft. single- 

track tunnel under the business section of Van- 
couver, B. C.* This tunnel was constructed by the 
Canadian Pacific to replace a portion of a line known as 
the English Bay Branch, which connected the Front 
Yard on the main line along Burrard Inlet, with the 
False Creek yard, with its enginehouse, repair shop and 
freight sheds, as well as a large industrial and track 
warehouse area. The principal purpose in building the 
tunnel was to remove the tracks from the business streets 
of the city. 

The traffic through the tunnel consists principally of 
light engines, switching cuts and freight trains, about 
52 movements being made daily. Train movements 
through the tunnel are directed by signal indications. 
In normal operation, the signals are controlled entirely 
automatically by track circuits. However, to enable the 
yardmaster to give preference to certain trains, a set of 
two single-pole single-throw knife switches are mounted 
in the office at the Front Yard and the circuits are 
arranged so that the yardmaster, by operating these 
switches, can clear one signal or the other, as he sees fit. 


lk AUTOMATIC signaling is one of the interesting 


*The details of the construction of this tunnel were set forth in an 
article by F. W. Alexander, Engineer Maintenance of Way, Western Lines, 
Canadian Pacific, on page 728 of the Railway Age for November 26, 1932. 
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Plan Showing Location of Signals 


anadian Pacific Installs Signaling - 








Signal 1293 Near West Portal! 
Which Includes Fan House 


The signals are General Railway Signal Company 110- 
volt a. c. SA-searchlight type. Of the two signals gov- 
erning movements into the tunnel, one at either end, each 
has two units, the top displaying red or green; and the 
lower red or lunar white. A red-over-red aspect indi- 
cates that there is a train in the tunnel block, while red- 
over-lunar-white indicates that the track forces or other 
employees have the block set for their protection. Green- 
over-red indicates proceed, block is clear. The top units 
of the two tunnel signals are checked against each other 
so that a signal cannot indicate Proceed unless the op- 
posing signal is at Stop. Owing to the curvature, the 
view of signal 1302 is short. Because of this condition, 
and also for the purpose of holding trains in the clear 
at the False Creek yard, a repeater signal 1304 was in- 
stalled to repeat the indication of signal 1302. The signal 
lights burn constantly, one 11.3-volt 14.4-watt lamp being 
used in each unit. Three end-fed track circuits are used 
with this installation. 


Protection for Employees in Tunnel 


As a means of protecting track forces and other em- 
ployees working in the tunnel, a system of indicators 
and signal-control buttons are installed. Each indicator 
unit includes three lamps—red, green and lunar white— 
in a horizontal row, beneath which are three switches 
and, at the bottom, two push-buttons. All of this con- 
trol and indication equipment is housed in a small iron 
case with a hinged door at the front ; the door is equipped 
with a spring to hold it closed, and is fastened with a 
special lock, keys for which are issued only to authorized 
persons. One of these indicators is mounted on each of 
the two tunnel signals and in each of the four safety bays 
in the tunnel. When circumstances require, the man in 
charge goes to one of these units and unlocks the door. 
When he opens the door, the small switch (No. 1 at the 
left in the illustration) causes the lamp in the red indi- 
cator unit to be lighted if a train is in or approaching the 
tunnel. This constitutes a warning for the man at the 
indicator not to operate any push-button to stop the train, 
unless, of course, there was some emergent condition 
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An Indicator Is Located in Each Safety Bay 


requiring him to make every effort to stop the train at 
once. 

If the red lamp in the indicator does not light when 
the door is opened, the employee knows that there is no 
train involved and he operates the small switch (2) under 
the green unit. If the green lamp is then lighted, this 
authorizes him to push the left button (61) in the lower 
row, which causes each of the two tunnel signals to set 
up an aspect of red-over-lunar-white. As a final check, 
the man operates another small switch (3) under the 
lunar white unit of the indicator which causes this light 
unit to repeat the indication of the tunnel signals, thus 
assuring the man that the block is protected. The man 
then shuts and locks the case. When the work in the 
tunnel is finished and all is ready to clear the block, the 
man in charge returns to one of the indicator units, and 
pushes the button (B2) at the lower right, which causes 
the signals to be restored to normal, after which the 
green lamp in the indicator is lighted. 


Control of Ventilator Fans 


The smoke is cleared from the tunnel by means of 
large exhaust fans mounted in the combined fan-house 
and portal structure at the Front Yard end of the tunnel. 
The ventilating equipment consists of two double-width 
double-inlet silent-vane fans equipped with S-K-F roller 
bearings. Each fan is operated by an 80-hp. 360-r.p.m. 
horizontal revolving-field synchronous motor with directly 
connected exciter. The motors run continuously as a 
means of correcting the power-factor of the line, and, 
furthermore, this provides quicker starting of the fans. 
The fans are controlled automatically by the track cir- 
cuits. The magnetic clutch between the motor and the 
fan is controlled by a 198-v. a. 110-volt d. c. circuit, fed 
from the exciter and cut through a 6-volt Union DT-10 
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time-element relay, so arranged that the fan will cut in 
and be at full speed in 20 sec. A similar arrangement 
for the second fan is timed to cut in 20 sec. after the 
first one. It has been found that the fans will clear the 
tunnel of smoke in about four minutes. Therefore, four 
minutes after a train clears the track circuit the fans are 
cut out. The time-element relays operate on d. c., the 
remainder of the track circuit, signal control and signal 
operating circuits being a. c. The d. c. supply is provided 
by an Edison primary battery of 10 cells. 

Power at 2,200 volts 3-phase, 60-cycle is brought in 
through an underground cable to the fan house, where 
it is transformed to 550 volts for the fan motors and 
to 220-110 volts for the lighting and signal circuits. A 
three-wire 220-110 volt circuit extends through the tun- 
nel, with a light in each of the four safety bays, and, at 
intervals of 100 ft., with fused receptacles where port- 
able lamps with extension cords can be plugged in, to 
afford light for maintenance work. 

The wires for the lighting circuit, as well as for the 
signal control circuits, are carried through the tunnel in 
trunking built up of treated wood and hung on bolts 
set in the concrete wall of the tunnel so as to bring the 
trunking about 2 ft. above the base of the rail. This 
trunking has two grooves, one for lighting wires and the 
other for signal wires, the latter being in a 13-conductor 
No. 14 lead-covered cable made to meet A.R.A. Signal 
Section specifications. Telephone communication is pro- 
vided by a system comprising a phone in each safety bay, 
at each tunnel signal, in the yard office at False Creek 
and in the office at Front Yard. 

The signal equipment for this installation was fur- 
nished by the General Railway Signal Company, and was 
installed by signal forces of the Canadian Pacific, ac- 
cording to plans developed by C. R. Hodgdon, signal 
engineer, the construction being under the jurisdiction 
of F. W. Alexander, engineer maintenance of way to 
whom we are indebted for the information presented 
here. 

* * * 
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The Melrose Central Building, Which Includes the New York Central’s 
Dining Car Commissary at Mott Haven, N. Y. 
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One of the Electric Lo- 
comotives Built by the 
General Electric Company 
for the Suram Peak 
Electrification U. S. S. R. 













Electric Locomotives for Russia 


Soviet factory in Moscow will supply traction motors for six of 
eight units on first U. S. S. R. electrification 
By B. S. Cain 


Transportation Engineering Department, General Electric Company 


HE last two of the eight electric locomotives built 
7 at the Erie, Pa., works of the General Electric 

Company for service on the Transcaucasian Rail- 
way of the U. S. S. R. have been shipped from the 
factory. They will be used on a 39-mile section having 
heavy grades. The locomotives are for both freight and 
passenger service, are of the six-axle type, and weigh 
145 tons each. They can be coupled together to produce 
units of 290 tons and 5400 horsepower, among the most 
powerful in Europe. Regenerative braking is one of the 
features of their design. 

The initial electrification covers the Suram Peak sec- 
tion of the Transcaucasian Railway which connects Baku 
on the Caspian Sea with the ports of Batum and Poti 
on the Black Sea. The section is 39.2 miles long and 
includes a 2.5-mile tunnel on a 1.8 per cent grade. The 
maximum grade is approximately 3 per cent and over 
half the line is on curves. This is the most severe sec- 
tion, but it may be decided to extend the electrification 
ultimately to Tiflis, about 74 miles further. The great- 
est elevation to which the railroad rises is about 2,550 
feet. The initial electrification is principally on the 
western slope, while the extension to Tiflis is on the 
eastern slope, with comparatively easy gradients. 

The traffic will consist principally of oil tank trains 
of 1,650-1,800 tons (tons of 2000 Ib. and not including 
the locomotives). There are also passenger trains of 
about 600 tons and general freight trains of about 1,100 
tons. The oil traffic moves in the westerly direction, 
which is principally down grade, with a maximum of 
2.74 per cent (compensated). The heavy trains will be 
handled with two locomotives on the more severe grades. 

The conditions are favorable for electrification; in 
particular regenerative electric braking will allow the 
heavy trains to be controlled on the down grades and 
will appreciably reduce the net energy consumption for 
traction. Electrification will also allow the capacity of 








the single line to be increased. The specifications call 
for 34 trains a day at the beginning and 46 after five 
years, with a theoretical capacity of at least 60 trains 
a day. 

This project was studied by the engineers of the 
Soviet Union, who ascertained the experiences of other 
electric railroads in various parts of the world, a Com- 
mission visiting the United States in 1929. As a result 
of these studies it was decided to use the 3000-volt direct 
current system which has proved its suitability for heavy 
mountain service, particularly on the C. M. St. P. & P., 
the Mexican Railway, and the Paulista Railway of 
Brazil. Power is obtained from hydro-electric stations 
and is converted to 3000 volts d.c. in three substations, 
equipped with motor-generator sets. 

The type of locomotive selected by the Soviet engi- 
neers has the entire weight of 145 tons carried on six 
driving axles, which are arranged in two articulated 
trucks. This is the simplest and most compact design 
permitted by the limitation of axle loading to 48,500 
pounds. The articulated design allows easy operation 
on the: sharpest curves, which are a little less than 12 
degrees. The maximum speed is 40.9 m.p.h. 

The mechanical design of the locomotives was first 
made in even metric dimensions, incorporating standard 
U. S. S. R. materials. These drawings will be used for 
locomotives which are to be built in the Soviet Union. 
The locomotives built in the United States were then 
designed to use American standard materials, but in 
such a way that all principal parts, such as trucks, wheels, 
axles, springs, brake rigging, etc., and all electrical equip- 
ment are interchangeable between the two designs. 
Similarly all mechanical parts subject to wear or requir- 
ing replacement are designed to be renewed with U. S. 
S. R. standard material manufactured to metric draw- 
ings. A similar provision is made in the case of the 
traction motors the shafts, bearings, frame fits, brushes, 








etc., being metric standards and the gears being cut to 
metric pitch. 

The first two American built locomotives are com- 
plete, but the remainder are being furnished without 


traction motors. A Soviet factory in Moscow is build- 
ing these motors from the American designs. The gen- 
eral mechanical design is conventional, with cast steel 
trucks and a structural steel cab mounted on center 
plates. Provision has been made for adding about 10 
tons of ballast at a later date. 

The couplers were required to conform to the U. S. 
S. R. standard drawings of hooks and links, and to have 
a nominal capacity of 22 tons. The hook is a high ten- 





Principal Dimensions and Characteristics 
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sile strength steel casting and the links, turnbuckles, etc.. 
are chrome-nickel steel forgings. Samples were tested 
to destruction and showed a strength of 94 tons for the 
hook and 65 tons for the assembled links and turn- 
buckle. All these parts were given proof tests of 33 
tons. Provision has been made for the future change to 
an automatic coupler, and for this reason a National 
friction draft gear has been provided. 

The air brakes are supplied with air by two General 
Electric motor-driven air compressors with a total rated 
piston displacement of 150 cubic feet per minute at 130 
pounds per square inch air pressure. Two hand brakes 
are furnished, one for each truck. 

The six traction motors have a total full field rating 
of 2725 hp. at 19.1 m.p.h. for one hour or 2405 hp. at 
20 m.p.h. continuously. They are axle-hung, with spring 
nose supports and drive through twin cushion gears with 
a ratio of 89/20. The electrical control is arranged for 
three motor combinations and three field strengths in 
each combination. Regenerative braking is provided 
with 15 speeds in each of the three motor combinations. 
The locomotives may be coupled in multiple and oper- 
ated from a controller at either end of any cab. 
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There is a 3000-volt dynamotor-generator set which 
provides 1500-volt power for other auxiliaries and 50- 
volt power for control and lights. A 1500-volt motor- 
generator set is used to excite the traction motor fields 
during regeneration. Two 1500/3000-volt motor blow- 
ers ventilate the traction motors. Current is collected 
with two, double-shoe, air raised pantograph collectors. 

The main circuits are protected by a high-speed cir- 
cuit breaker, individual overload relays in the motor 
circuits and an overvoltage relay. The auxiliary and 
control circuits are protected by fuses. There is an 
aluminum cell lightning arrester. The current collectors 
are interlocked with the two doors of the high tension 
compartment so that the collectors cannot be raised 
unless both doors are shut and so that both doors are 
locked as soon as the collectors are raised. 

The operating cabs are lined with granulated cork and 
at each position there are four 1500/3000-volt sheath 
wire heaters with a rating of 1.7 kw. each. 

The General Electric Company has cooperated with 
representatives of the Soviet railways and manufactur- 
ing industries during the design, manufacture, and test 
of these locomotives, which will be the first in the U. S. 
S. R. Tests of the traction motors have shown that they 
meet the requirements, including a starting tractive force 
for the locomotive of 79,400 pounds available for 8 
minutes. 


Cab Signals in Europe 


UESTION IX, to be discussed before the Na- 
C) tional Railway Congress at Cairo, Egypt, next 

year is entitled “Automatic Train Control and 
Train Stop” and a report on the subject, by V. Vlaikoff, 
signal engineer of the Bulgarian State Railways, is pub- 
lished in the October number of the International Rail- 
way Congress bulletin. This report covers inquiries 
made in France and 11 other European countries, but 
does not include Britain, Germany or America. 

The report gives no information about experience with 
automatic train control, for there is no installation of 
any such system in regular use on any road in the coun- 
tries reported on; it is devoted to cab signals, and the 
principal systems in use are described at considerable 
length, with drawings. Automatic train control is dis- 
cussed briefly and the author quotes the reasons given 
by various administrations for not using such devices. 

The first system to be mentioned is the well-known 
Crocodile system of the Northern of France which was 
first installed in 1872; though it is said that the appar- 
atus in its final form has been in use only since 1927. 
From 1878 to 1896 the Northern had a system which 
acted on the brakes, but in 1898 the brake-setting ap- 
paratus was removed because it worked very irregularly. 
The number of locomotives fitted with cab signals at the 
present time is 2,371, and 95 more are being fitted; the 
number of crocodiles is 4,972. The Flaman speed re- 
corder is used on all the locomotives, in connection with 
the cab signals. The Flaman apparatus costs 6,650 
francs per locomotive, and further improvements in it 
are constantly under consideration. 

The Northern of Belgium employs this same system 
of cab signals but to what extent is not stated. The 
French Midi uses the Hausshaelter system which is said 
to be like that of the Northern of France. 

The Paris & Orleans uses an apparatus, repeating and 
recording on the locomotive the position of the home 
signal, on 1738 locomotives and these are used on 2,346 
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miles of line; and also the Rodolausse train control sys- 
tem on ten locomotives, in use on:a line 27 miles long. 
This latter apparatus is only used experimentally and 
has had to be altered several times. 

On the French State Railways the Augereau cab sig- 
nal system has been in use since 1923 and is said to be 
“fitted on all locomotives.” It includes a speed recorder 
which imprints on paper tape a mark when a distant 
signal is passed at danger. 

The Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean has 4,673 loco- 
motives equipped with apparatus to repeat and record on 
the locomotive “certain signals which have been run past 
at danger.” The length of line thus equipped is 4,213 
miles. Two types of apparatus are in use, the P-L-M. 
type and the modified Eastern railway type; the two 
being alike except in details. 

The Belgian National uses two cab signaling systems, 
the Flaman and the Hasler. The Fiaman is on 62 loco- 
motives running between Brussels and Mons, 38 miles, 
and the Hasler on 250 locomotives, running on the 
Brussels-Arlon line, 123 miles. These installations have 
been in use since 1930. This road has ordered ten sets 
of automatic train control apparatus. 

The Italian State Railway is about to undertake tests 
of an audible and visual cab signal designed by an en- 
gineer of the system, and 30 locomotives are being fitted. 
In this system the impulse is transmitted from the track 
to the locomotive by magnetic induction, the only induc- 
tion apparatus mentioned in the report. 

On the Swiss Federal Railways, one locomotive has 
been equipped with track and locomotive magnets of the 
Signum Company for trial on a line 19 miles long. 
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Carloadings by Groups of Commodities—Per Week Averages of Four-Week Periods Ending Saturdays 





Adjusted Carloading 


Figures Show Improvement 


WasHINGTON, D 


HE gradual but consistent relative improvement in 
railway traffic in recent weeks as measured by 
weekly car loading figures is strikingly illustrated 

by a chart prepared by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in which adjustments 
have been made to eliminate seasonal variations and tl 
disturbing effects of holidays. The seasonal variations 
have been eliminated by the use of moving averages, 
producing a curve which shows a constant and steady 
decline in car loadings from the middle of 1929 to the 
middle of 1932, followed by a distinct upturn sinc 
August which is shown not only as to the total loadings 


but also as to each commodity classification with the 
exception of merchandise, 1. c. 1. 
As indicated on the chart the decline was from an 


average of over a million cars a week throughout a large 
part of 1929 to less than half a million by mid-year of 
1932, since which time there has been an increase to 
something over 550,000 cars a week. 

The basic data are the weekly carloading statistics 
published by the American Railway Association. These 
have been arranged, according to a footnote to the chart, 
in four-week groups rather than in months to avoid the 
necessity of splitting weeks. “This arrangement, how- 
ever,” the fcotnote says, “has the disadvantage that the 
first four-week period ending 
on Saturday in 1932, for ex- 


CARS PER 
ample, was seasonally one day 
arlier than iri the preceding 
year, and after the second 
period the difference is two 
days on account of February 
29. This difficulty could be 
largely avoided either by re- 
forming the Gregorian calen- 


dar or by having the Ameri- 
can Railway Association make 
its reporting week end on a 
different week day each year 
with one eight-day period at 
end of year.” 

The figures are adjusted to 
make each holiday fall in the 
same numbered period each 
year, thus avoiding the sharp 
dips which are so prominent 
on the ordinary carloading ' 
charts. The seasonal per- 
centages used are based on the 
five years 1926-1930 and re- 
sulting adjusted figures are 
plotted as a three-period mov- 
ing average except for the last 
period on the chart. The use 
of the 13 periods in this chart 
should not be construed as an 
advocacy of the 13-month as 
against the 12-month plan of 
reforming the calendar on the 
“year-day” principle, the foot- 
note says. In both plans cor- 
responding weeks in different 
years would end on the same 
day of the month. 
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Communications and Books... 


The Cost of Not Using the Railroads 


Sroux City, Iowa. 
To THE Eptrtor: 


Morningside College in Sioux City, Iowa, recently had an ex- 
perience which illustrates the cost of not using the railroads. 
Our school was scheduled to play a football game with South 
Dakota State University, a neighboring college, on the South 
Dakota field at Vermillion, 40 miles from Morningside College. 
The administration of the college urged the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific to arrange a special train at as low a rate as 
possible. The rate was finally fixed at 77 cents for the round 
trip, with a minimum of 100 tickets. The schedule was arranged 
so that everybody would be able to leave after lunch and return 
before dinner. Even this schedule was altered so that special 
arrangements could be made without extra cost for those who 
wished to remain in Vermillion until later in the day, the tickets 
being honored on later trains arriving in Sioux City near mid- 
night. For two weeks the train was advertised. 

In spite of every effort, it was found impossible to secure even 
the bare 100 for the trip. A special personal canvass was made 
by the staff of the college, since the president felt that the in- 
stitution was indebted to the railroad for the extraordinary 
courtesy it had shown. Out of 800 students and an equal num- 
ber of alumni, besides numerous friends of the institution, the 
canvass showed only 22 who were willing to go by special train. 

The arguments used against the special train were the familiar 
ones. It would be necessary to “have someone drive us to the 
station and meet us when we come home,” although there was 
excellent street car service to all parts of the city. “It costs 
more to go by train, for we can ‘gang up’ and five of us go in 
an auto, and the cost of the gas will be less than one round-trip 
fare,” was another excuse which appeared valid enough to its 
makers because they failed to consider the other costs which are 
more or less invisible but which the owner of the car must bear. 

Approximately 500 persons from Sioux City alone attended 
the game. It is not necessary to state that the special train did 
not run. Everybody drove. One of the most prominent of the 
college men, when approached personally by the president, 
thought the special train a “great thing,” and elaborately dis- 
cussed the good time the students would have on it, but when 
asked how many tickets he would take, he explained that he was 
going in his car. 

The cost of the minor accidents cannot be determined for re- 
ports were not made on bumpers smashed and tires repaired. 
One of the automobiles, however, did turn over. The young man 
driving escaped with little injury, but the three young women 
with him were all injured. The estimated cost of the damage 
to his automobile was $275, and the garage man frankly told the 
young man that it would not pay to have it repaired at all. 

The three young women fortunately were not killed. All of 
them were cut and bruised. One had a badly injured leg. One 
was cut about the face so badly that she will be scarred for life. 
Waiving the personal character of the injuries, the cost of caring 
for each patient exceeded the total cost of the special train for 
the round trip. Furthermore, as a result of the accident, one 
young woman will be out of school for at least one year. This 
involves a loss to her and to the college. Waiving again the 
personal items such as the loss of one year of life to the young 
woman, and the loss of her influence on the campus, the actual 
financial loss to the college will be $201 in tuition and $295 in 
dormitory fees. The former item would have been clear profit, 
for the cost of adding one student is immaterial. Approximately 
$100 of the latter represents possible profit. 


Summing up the cost of not taking the special train, it cost the - 


owner of the car approximately four times the cost of the entire 
train for the round trip, it cost three times the cost of the entire 
train in hospital, physicians’ and nurses’ bills for the injured 
girls ; and it cost in actual cash losses to the college, through one 
girl being obliged to leave school, more than four times the 
minimum cost of the special train for the round trip. Eleven 
times the cost of the special train was spent and lost because 
rail service was not used. It would have paid the college, the 


20 


owner of the car, or any one of the injured to have hired the 
train. They would have saved money, to say nothing of the 
personal inconvenience and suffering. 

The pity is that this happens with such frequency that it is a 
usual rather than an unusual story. The only difference between 
this and hundreds of thousands of cases as bad or worse, is that 
here we have stopped to figure up the cash loss. It is only be- 
cause of the incurable optimism of the automobile driver that 
he uses his car for long and hazardous trips. He barely glances 
at wrecks and comforts himself and his companions with the hope 
that “we won’t have such rotten luck.” It is not a matter of 
luck. Any study of an actuary’s tables would have convinced 
any sane man that as many people traveling as many miles as 
this group traveled to the football game would have had just such 
results in the long run. But it is that saving phrase “in the 
long run” that consoles each rider with the thought that he may 
escape. It is not a matter of luck; it is matter of inevitable 
fact that the cost of the trip in accidents alone was 11 times 
that of the cost of the special train. 

Nor is this all of the story. No report was made of minor 
accidents and such items as flat tires. This is just a detailed 
examination of the cost of the one major accident. Further- 
more, it does not take into consideration the cost of the time 
wasted by the various parties who aided the injured. Since 
these are “donated items,” it is presumed that they are worth- 
less, but time costs money. One hesitates to estimate the total 
cost to Morningside College and to its constituency of not taking 
the train. 

The administration announced that it costs too much not to use 
rail service. The Morningside College football team traveled to 
its next game in a special car on the Illinois Central. The 
policy of the institution is more definitely pro-railroad than ever. 


Ropert E, O’Brran, 
President, Morningside College. 


Lower Passenger Rates 
, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
To THE EpiTor: 


Having been an employee of the railroads for many years and 
having my small savings in their securities, I am deeply inter- 
ested in their welfare. It appears to me the time is ripe for a 
drastic cut in passenger tariffs to meet the competition of bus 
lines. When the bus companies make a rate less than one-half 
the regular railroad fare between New York and Boston, it would 
appear wise to cut the railroad rate to somewhere near the bus 
fare. 

I have investigated six New England bus routes in order to 
determine the rate per mile in cents which they obtain for their 
service. There is considerable irregularity in the figures, varying 
from the lowest of 1.74 cents in the New York—Boston route 
to the highest of 2.88 cents per mile in the Springfield—Hartford 
route. This indicates that the strongest competition comes from 
moderately long distance routes. The average of the six routes 
is 2.30 cents per mile. A number of the bus lines make a lower 
rate for round trips of about ten per cent which would make 
the average lower than given above. All my figures are based 
on one-way trips. 

Taking a longer route, from Springfield to Chicago, the rail- 
road fare is $29.55, the bus fare $19.90, making a difference of 
$9.65, the bus rate per mile being about 2.16 cents. 

I believe in the substitution of buses where the railroad earn- 
ings are so small as not to be profitable. In cases where several 
trains per day in each direction are running, however, it would 
appear to me to be better policy to meet the bus rates by reducing 
the railroad fare rather than to enter the bus field where there 
are sO many buses now competing with each other. 

It is my opinion that two cents per mile is none too low a 
rate to really meet the competition in any effective way. Taking 
a larger, more general view, the great majority of industries have 
been compelled to make substantial reductions in prices. It may 
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be asked why should the railroads be exempt from the same trend, 
particularly when in many excursions during the present year 
good profits were made on a much lower rate than two cents 
per mile. 
Everett W. Lewis, 
Formerly Assistant Engineer, 


Northern Pacific, and 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


More Action Needed 


To THE EpiTor: 


It is with much profit, pleasure and satisfaction that I read 
your editorials in the Railway Age. They continue to be better 
and better. You are doing a wonderful work not only for the 
railways, their employees and their owners, but for the general 
public as well. 

Having been in the railway game all my life, it strikes me 
that railway officers are not putting up the fight they should, 
particularly with the Interstate Commerce Commission. I was 
in Washington last spring and in contact with many of the 
members of the House at the time that the bill to abolish the 
recapture clause of the Transportation Act was pending, and 
feel sure that if the railways, their owners and in particular 
their employees, had brought sufficient pressure to bear they 
could have put it over. 

You must agree that for many years the railways had every- 
thing their own way. Never was a new line built unless they 
were first assured that it would pay for its cost in a relatively 
short time. In other words, the public was forced to cater to 
the railways, who, lacking competition from other means of 
transportation, had everything their own way. Now that other 
means of transportation have been highly developed (truck, bus, 
aeroplane and private automobile), the railways (hog-tied by 
the out-of-date rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission) 
seem to be more or less helpless, which is due in part to the fact 
that they—never having had to sell their wares—have no sales 
force to sell what they make to the public at large. 

For example, go into the average railway passenger ticket 
office and ask about going from somewhere to somewhere, Then 
note the almost universal lack of interest displayed by the man 
behind the counter. He can usually take plenty of time to sell 
you a ticket, but as for getting the business for his employer 
he is a complete washout. There prevails a sort of take-it- 
or-leave-it attitude, and, think of it—the customer’s first and 
only means of contact with the railway. On the other hand, go 
into any bus ticket selling-office—maybe it’s around the corner in 
some undesirable location—and the man behind the counter 
(usually in a natty uniform and proud to wear it) is going to 
get your business or know the reason why. The same holds good 
with regard to freight business. 

Another thing the railways have got to do is to SPEED UP 
both passenger and freight service. Their local passenger traf- 
fic is gone for good as the private automobile (85 per cent) and 
bus (15 per cent) will continue to handle that business. They 
are losing a lot of through passenger business because one can, 
in many instances, make better time in one’s automobile, and 
this holds good for distances of 300 to 500 miles. Granted that 
the railway is the cheaper means of getting there, when one 
stops to figure the cost of running the automobile, nevertheless 
who wants to ride on the average slow through train with all 
its discomforts when one can go by his automobile with every 
comfort. 

If the railways could only see their way clear to abolish those 
damnable seniority rules, put the younger engineers and con- 
ductors in charge of trains and speed them up so no one by 
means of private automobile or bus could possibly hope to com- 
pete in either speed or time, they would get back a goodly por- 
tion of the through passenger traffic they have lost, and the 
same holds good in many instances with regard to freight now 
hauled by trucks. The railways have every facility for such 
higher speed movements, but seem to lack the nerve to put them 
into effect. 

You, along with most of my good friends, had a good laugh 
when back in 1920 I began advocating aviation as a means of 
fast passenger travel, but it is here and growing in popularity 
every minute. People want speed, why, they don’t know, but 
they do. Possibly it is because nearly everyone is accustomed 
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to driving his own automobile over the existing good roads 
(mostly built by railroad taxes) at from 50 to 75 miles per 
hour so he simply cannot longer tolerate train’speeds averaging 
around 40 miles per hour. 

Look at the ridiculously slow service between Chicago and 
Florida, Chicago and California, or almost any other distant 
points. Is it any wonder most of the people go and come in 
their own automobiles ? 

Speaking of speed, I understand that already a corporation, 
which has had much experience in working with light alloys 
(Duralumin) and in the streamlining of airships, has started 
the development of an extremely light weight, thoroughly 
streamlined, air-conditioned, high-speed rail motor car to trans- 
port 50 passengers and be able to maintain speeds up to 100 
miles per hour. There are many stretches where such a high 
speed motor car could be used to advantage. For instance, on 
the Alton between Chicago and St. Louis, 286 miles, all double 
track, with heavy rails, automatic signals every mile and no 
heavy grades or sharp curves, the 286 miles ought to be cov- 
ered easily in 3% to 4 hours. Now, who would want to spend a 
night in a sleeper if he could leave either city after a business 
day, say at five p. m., and be in the other city by nine p. m., 
or leave either city at eight a.m., be in the other one by noon, 
and get back home the same day? Chicago-St. Paul, 408 miles; 
Chicago-Detroit, 283 miles ; Chicago-Omaha, 488 miles ; Chicago- 
Cleveland, Chicago-Cincinnati, are all in the same category. 
Think it over, it’s coming. Such a light weight car would be 
far easier on the track than the existing all-too-heavy trains. 

Owing to the long existing railway practice of making pas- 
senger (and freight cars as well) plenty. strong and seemingly 
regardless of weight, the existing equipment is ridiculously 
heavy and unnecessarily pounding their tracks to pieces. Look 
at the modern Pullman or day coach. The weight compared to 
the load it carries, even if every berth or seat is filled, is ab- 
surd, and think of the cost of maintaining the tracks under it, 
and so on. 

FORMER RAILROADER. 


Combined Electrical Maintenance 


To THE EpIror: 

Referring to your editorial on combined electrical service, 
published on page 727 of the November 26 issue of the Railway 
Age, “Ye Editor” seems to have taken the bait and swallowed 
hook, line and sinker, of the propaganda that has been dissemi- 
nated by certain signal engineers and their supporters for several 
years. The editorial was evidently written without thought or 
full knowledge of the conditions of railway operation or of the 
qualifications and duties of the two branches of electrical service 
on railroads. 

I went over one railroad last year that had changed from the 
method you suggest be adopted; the change resulting in all- 
around economy by having competent trained men handle the 
work. When the work was combined, men of limited knowledge 
in the maintenance of the motors, generators and other power 
machines would remove parts and install new parts to get the 
equipment going, just as the unskilled help did during the great 
railway strike and which resulted in a heavy loss to the railroad. 

The plan is logical and economical so far as telephone, tele- 
graph signals are concerned, and should be handled under one 
head; however, you are much mistaken in the statement—“Like- 
wise it is contended that a man trained in the principles of elec- 
tricity as every signal maintainer is (?) can readily inspect and 
repair the electric lighting equipment at passenger stations in his 
territory; furthermore these men with a limited amount of in- 
struction can care for the electric motors and control equipment 
at such outlying points as drawbridges, water stations and coal- 
ing stations’, for the reason that the telegraph and signal 
linemen (whose knowledge is limited to low voltage lines) run 
small iron wire and do ordinary lineman’s work, are not familiar 
with power and lighting lines; this also applies to the signal 
maintainers. The federal agreements only gave them a second- 
class electrician’s rating where 50 per cent or more time was 
spent doing the work of a qualified electrician. 

They could not stand an examination such as required in cities 
to secure a permit card to do such work, and it has been our 
experience that such work as they have done has been rejected 
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by fre prevention and insurance inspectors and must be done 
over at more than double the expense. On one job we have on 
record the cost of $1,335 was incurred in making such changes 
after the signal men had wired their shop for power and lighting, 
and it was condemned by the insurance company. Only a small 
percentage of the material they installed could be used in re- 
vamping the wiring job to make it acceptable to the under- 
writers. Another pumping plant wired and installed by them on 
authority of a division superintendent had to be done over at 
double expense. As an illustration their cars were parked on a yard 
on which the nearest power and lighting line was 3,500 volts 
primary service. One of the force connected the service to the 
carlighting system. Only an act of providence saved his life. 
The entire lighting equipment on the cars was destroyed. 

It is a matter of the “shoemaker sticking to his last”. You 
might as well recommend your office boy to fill your chair, or 
turn the running of locomotives over to the fireman to save 
expense of engineers. It would be just as logical. Who will 
assume the responsibility for damages to property, injury to 
persons or possible death by having an inexperienced man work 
on power or lighting services or equipment for which they have 
not had proper training to handle properly or safely? 

I have been over several roads on some of which the work 
was done as outlined in your editorial. Such roads having no 
standards or specifications do not even follow the National Elec- 
trical Code in their work. This is not only a discredit to the 
management but the wonder is, how they get it approved by 
their underwriters. 

Your statement, “the plan can best be started on small roads 
or branch lines”, should have added that it should be confined to 
such roads and then should be in the hands of a first-class man. 

The eleven important roads having the signal and communica- 
tion facilities under one department officer have taken the right 
step. It would, however, be utterly unwise for them to go 
further and attempt also to take over the class of work now 
handled by high-class mechanics under competent engineers 
trained in power and lighting service, which is entirely foreign 
to telegraph, telephone and signal work. Certainly every sane 
effort should be made to increase efficiency and effect economy, 
but some thought should be given to the ultimate results and we 
should not be misled into a false economy that in the end may 
lead to disaster and heavy expense. 


An ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 


Would This Happen in a Bus Office? 


New York. 
To tHE Eprtor: 

I had a very illuminating experience this morning as to one 
of the reasons the railroads are having such great difficulty in 
selling their passenger service. 

I was standing beside a ticket window in a well-known railroad 
station and there was a man ahead of me who had a daughter in 
a college not very far from New York. He wanted to buy a 
week-end, round-trip ticket from this college town to New York 
and return, and mail it to his daughter, explaining that his 
daughter had difficulty in getting to the station. Furthermore, 
he would rather send her the ticket than have her buy it. The 
ticket clerk explained that this could not be done and that the 
ticket would have to be purchased in the college town. 

At this point I butted in and suggested to the man that I 
thought if he went to the district passenger agent, whose office 
was not far away, he would probably get such a ticket. The 
ticket clerk then volunteered the information that the passenger 
agent was in the back of the office and he would have him come 
to the window. He went back and talked to the district pas- 
senger agent, who did not even take the trouble to come to the 
window, but sent back word that it was impossible to get such 
a ticket and that it would have to be bought in the college town. 

It has been my experience since I left the railroad business 
that this is a very fair sample of the passenger department’s 
attitude to the public. No one who has a commodity to sell 
could possibly succeed under such conditions and certainly there 
is no great difficulty in. selling tickets from a central office 
from or to any point on a railroad. In the old days it was 
quite generally done. 

ForMER RATLROADER. 
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New Book 


American Railroads—Four Phases of Their History, by Win- 
throp M. Daniels. 120 pages, 8% in. by 5% in. Bound in cloth. 
Published by the Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
Price $1.50. 


For a concise and readily-acquired background to current railroad 
problems little more could be asked than Professor Daniels 
offers in this volume which contains in essence the four lectures 
delivered by him at Princeton University in 1932 on the Stafford 
Little Lectureship on Public Affairs. The book is never dull 
since the author, who is the Thomas DeWitt Cuyler Professor of 
Transportation at Yale University and a former member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, proceeds with clarity and a 
fascinating vigor of style to his consideration in turn of: The 
Railroads and Wall Street; The Railroads and Congress; The 
Railroads and the White House; and The Railroads and the 
Public. 

That phase of railroad history which he labels “The Railroads 
and Wall Street” Professor Daniels divides into three periods, 
the first being the period of the “Individual Traders Market” 
when railroads, in the main, “were built by companies which 
obtained their capital in the vicinity of each road.” Then came 
the “Era of the Railroad Magnate” emerging first during the 
decade preceding the Civil War, when, to use, as Professor 
Daniels does, the colorful language of Daniel Drew, the railroads 
“were spreading over the country like measles in a boarding 
school.” It was in this period that railway leaders were leaders 
also in the securities markets and were setting a pace “which 
banking interests were content to follow.” And, finally, there is 
the present “Era of Banking Control” when “financial initiative 
is in the investment bankers . not because the final owner- 
ship of railroads is found in New York . . rather because 
investment bankers have voluntarily assumed and discharged in 
growing measure the more responsible duty of quasi-public 
trustees, the ultimate owners are content to entrust the function 
of control to the great financial houses of the Street.” 

The lecture on “The Railroads and Congress” traces the 
development of regulation from the agitations for the original 
Interstate Commerce Act through the supplementary statutes 
up to the passage of the Adamson Act of 1916 by which time 
“the railroad Sampson had been rather effectively shorn by the 
Congressional Delilah.” Then with Transportation Act of 1920 
came the “fostering guardianship” which “has proved to date to 
be a rather chill and distant embrace” and in connection with 
which, Professor Daniels, citing inland waterway subsidies 
which “cry aloud against the pretense of equal treatment,” 
suggests that it is yet to be demonstrated “whether ‘that crafty 
and insidious animal called a statesman or a politician’ can be 
induced to play fairly with the railroads.” 

No orderly progression similar to developments in other phases 
of their history is found by the author when he considers “The 
Railroads and the White House.” Railroad history in this 
connection has been “mainly episodic, dependent on the crisis of 
the hour, and the character, or even the temperament, of the 
nation’s chief magistrate.” The more dramatic of such episodes 
are recounted with much of the lecture devoted to events during 
the administrations of Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. 
The close of the latter, Professor Daniels says, saw the carriers 
embarked upon a new career, .“but one whose grooves had been 
deeply carved by two outstanding occupants of the White House.” 

The fourth lecture—The Railroads and the Public—discusses 
the services offered by the rail carriers and suggests that “The 
eventual attitude of the public to the railroads will be powerfully 
affected by the public’s release from the feeling of close depend- 
ence upon service and facilities which the railroads alone can 
offer.” With the growth of other utilities, reducing the railroads 
from the role of the “central sun” to that of “only a large star” 
in the economic galaxy, Professor Daniels thinks that the 
political issue of public ownership “will no longer focus only on 
the railroad industry.” He rather ventures the prediction that, 
should the railroads in this country become the first utility to 
be publicly owned, “the urge to effect the change is less likely 
to come from a public that feels it is being exploited, than from 
investors who would like to exchange their railroad securities 
for government bonds, and from employees who would prefer 
the shelter of Uncle Sam’s payroll to the lay-offs and wage 
reductions they are now subject to.” 
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Odds and Ends... 


The Useful Box Car 


The brighter minds of the country are thinking up all sorts 
of ways to make use of discarded railway box cars. One 
favorite expedient, we understand, is the sale of the box cars to 
farmers who want to use them as corn cribs, sheds, etc. Cars 
40 ft. long, which will hold 900 bu. of corn, are selling at $10 
each. 


“Onward, Christian Soldiers” 


There wasn’t any pipe organ but there was a full chorus for 
hymn singing on a North Shore Line train which left Racine, 
Wis., on a recent Sunday morning. One car was chartered by 
the Sunday School class of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Racine to make a visit to the children of the Irving Park Pres- 
byterian Church in Chicago. The regular Sunday exercises of 
the Racine delegation were held on the train. 


A 1,000,000-Mile Safety Record 


Here is a real safety record. Locomotive Engineer Ben 
Smith of the Louisville & Nashville went to work on the 
throttle side of an engine cab in July, 1902. Since that time, he 
has accumulated a total of well over 1,000,000 miles, and not 
once has he himself suffered the slightest injury or caused 
injury to anyone else. Any locomotive engineer who can suc- 
cessfully dodge automobiles at grade crossings for more than 
30 years deserves a lot of credit. 


A Club Car As Is a Club Car 


The club car which is now being operated regularly between 
New York and Miami, Fla., by the Atlantic Coast Line must 
top all existing records for unique railroad train equipment. The 
car is said to represent the ideas of Henry L. Doherty, president 
of the Florida Year-Round Club, as to the sort of railroad 
equipment that would be able to compete successfully with the 
recreational facilities offered by steamships on the New York- 
Florida run. The car has a dance floor and a three-piece or- 
chestra to go with it, a gymnasium, a locker and shower room, 
a wading pool and a screen for motion pictures. If the Atlantic 
Coast Line can arrange to keep the car pumped full of cold, 
wet, salt air, the illusion of coastwise steamship travel will be 
complete. 


A Relic of the Past 


A little remembrance of the days when people used to ride 
on passenger trains came to light recently when E. E. Nelson, 
passenger traffic manager of the Northern Pacific, received from 
the agent at Butte, Mont., a ticket for the transportation of a 
passenger from Bozeman, Montana Territory, to Livingston, via 
the Northern Pacific. The ticket, dated August 22, 1883, was 
used for passage over a section of the Northern Pacific trans- 
continental line only a few weeks before the gold spike was 
driven at Cold Creek, Mont., to mark the completion of the first 
of the northern transcontinental routes. The ticket differs from 
passenger tickets now sold in that it bears no reference to the 
liability of the railway company for personal injury or damage 
to the property of the passenger. The ticket bears the signature 
of G. K. Barnes, who was general passenger and ticket agent 
of the Northern Pacific at the time, and who may be remembered 
by some of the older members of the railroad fraternity. 


Champion Katy Fuel Saver 


An all-time record for fuel economy on the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas was established by Locomotive Engineer C. P. Curtis, 
when he made engine No. 401 get along on only 650 gal. of oil in 
pulling train No. 6, with 11 cars, from Parsons, Kan., to 
Franklin, Mo., a distance of 198 miles, on November 8. Thus 
did Mr. Curtis bring to a climax his excellent fuel saving 
record. During the preceding month, he had made three other 
runs notable for low fuel consumption, each with a different 
fireman and each between Parsons and Boonville, 195 miles. On 
one run with 7 cars, only 580 gal. of oil were used for the 1,365 
car-miles, or an average of 0.42 gal. of oil per car-mile. A few 


days later, pulling 9 cars, Mr. Curtis made the same trip on 665 
gal. of oil, or 0.37 gal. for each of the 1,755 car-miles. Five 
days later, with a 7-car train, a record of 0.34 gal. per car-mile 


was set. If our arithmetic is correct, the record made on 
November 8 represented fuel consumption of less than 0.30 gal. 
of oil per car-mile. Of course, he may have had the wind 
behind him that day, but we imagine that skill had considerable 
to do with the establishment of Mr. Curtis’ records. Railroads 
desiring to hire him away from the Katy are advised to form 
a line to the right. 


Bridge on Wheels 


Contract and auction bridge on wheels, with two days of 
continuous play while the participants ride from Boston, Mass., 
to Montreal, Que., and return, will be introduced to the card- 
playing world on January 14, when the Boston & Maine will 
operate the world’s first “Bridge Train,” with none but bridge 
players allowed on board. The bridge devotees will start play- 
ing in specially arranged Pullman cars when the train leaves 
North Station in Boston at 9 a. m., and the games will continue, 
with tournaments in every car, until the train rolls into Montreal 
around 7 o’clock that evening. After a night’s rest in Montreal 
where there are things to do besides play bridge—the games will 
be resumed at 9 o'clock the next morning, when the train begins 
its return trip to Boston. Leading experts and instructors of 
bridge in New England will be in charge of the various cars and 
the tournaments. The sponsors of the train conceived the idea 
after the railroad received a request from a number of bridge 
enthusiasts that they be insured an opportunity to play cards, on 
a week-end trip between Boston and Montreal, without inter- 
ruption and without the expense of hiring private accommoda- 
tions. Cards, prizes and tournament fees are all provided in the 
train, with the entire trip priced at less than half the usual fare. 


Signalman Kissiloff Wrestles with Himself—and Wins 


Through the courtesy of J. M. Pelikan of the Union’ Switch 
& Signal Company, we are privileged to publish a little story 
with a great big moral, which was one of the high spots of 
a recent issue of the newspaper, “Pravda”, the official organ of 
the U. S. S. R. The story, which carried the catchy caption, 
“A Man with Real Proletarian Instincts, or The Episode of 
Signalman Kissiloff,’ reads as follows: 

The evening darkness was surrounding the tracks of station 
Samozvanka on the Kurski Railroad. Not far from the sta- 
tion, at the signal shanty, was stationed Signalman Kissiloff, 
whose duty it was to clear the block signals for trains running to 
Kursk or to Moscow. 

Suddenly the attention of Kissiloff was drawn to a pillar of fire 
which seemed to be alongside of the track not far from the 
signal shanty. It was the house in which Kissiloff lived. 

What was he to do? Leave his post to put out the fire, 
endanger the passing trains, neglect the honest duty of a 
proletarian to his Soviet country, cover himself with shame? 
Or, stay at his post, lose his property, gathered together by 
means of hard labor, leave his wife and children without help? 

Kissiloff decided to sacrifice his own in order that public 
property would not come to harm. He did not leave his post. 

He saw how the flames ate the house along with all his 
furniture, heard how the roof and walls were falling, and when, 
within two hours, his substitute came, Kissiloff found, instead 
of his house, only ruins. Everything was burned. His frightened 
family was taken in by neighbors. 

In our Soviet country, ever new heroes of labor are being 
born who are fighting for socialism. Into the ranks of these 
enters Kissiloff, who did his proletarian duty. 

The board of commissars of the Kurski Railroad showed their 
appreciation of the exemplary conduct of this signalman. The 
head commissar of the railroad, Comrade Petrikovski expressed 
his appreciation in the name of the railroad and at the same 
time gave Kissiloff 500 roubles. The head of the division was 
instructed to have a new house built for Kissiloff, paid for by 
the railroad’s funds, and within two days to furnish Kissiloff and 
his family necessary clothes. 
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Study Shows Rubber 
Traffic Deserting Rails 


Report by Ohio commission shows 54 
per cent by rail in May— 
38 per cent in October 


The enormous volume of rubber products 
shipped from Akron and Barberton, Ohio, 
by truck to all points of the United States, 
and the recent rapid increase in the per- 
centage of total shipments conveyed by 
truck is disclosed in a recent study made 
by the Public Utilities Commission of 
Ohio. The study compares the week be- 
ginning May 1, 1932, with that beginning 
October 30—six months apart. 

In the May week 9,462,239 lb. were 
shipped by rail, or 54.1 per cent of the 
total, the remaining 45.9 per cent moving 
by truck. By the October week, however, 
trucks had captured 62.1 per cent of the 
business, totaling 8,164,254 lb., leaving but 
37.9 per cent for the railroads. There was, 
it will be observed, a large decline in total 
tonnage—but the loss by the railroads was 
67.3 per cent, while that of their highway 
competitors was 36.9, or only a little more 
than half. 

The percentage distribution of business 
in the two weeks by states receiving im- 
portant volumes of tonnage was as follows: 


Oct. 3- 
May 1-7, 1932 Nov. 5 


Lb. % % 
Via Via Via 
State Truck Truck Truck 

BE. 6 cv cccveee 154,580 55.0 64.9 
I a o's eee eee 20,013 41.4 25.6 
lO See 11,514 3.5 7.8 
SS Se 6,643 20.3 75.8 
Connecticut ........ 132,165 77.7 60.0 
EE” 2 re 44,200 21.4 13.9 
PEE 6 ccsccnveecs 2,102 1.5 wa 
eS eee 54,209 16.3 41.3 
Sree 585,897 72.6 87.2 
NR, i ewe e sed 403,064 79.0 67.9 
| | a 145,363 65.4 55.5 
CN 4 66004-6046 605 31,111 34.9 37.9 
PAOMONORG cw cccccess 103,156 45.9 66.3 
OE ST 17,072 10.0 13.2 
DE dekideds 00 62:5 —- — 3.7 
Maryland ......... 69,516 27.7 38.7 
Massachusetts ..... 297,841 42.8 65.6 
Michigan .......... 913,514 31.6 55.9 
Minnesota ........- 111,937 34.0 88.0 
Mississippi ......... = “= 21.3 
OE re 504,118 56.9 779 
DN cia bence ss 113,234 56.3 61.4 
New Hampshire ... 37,422 86.0 74.1 
New Jersey ....... 331,283 38.3 44.7 
New York ......... 1,143,861 43.9 68.9 
North Carolina .... 79,499 63.3 71.7 
North Dakota ...... — - 10.4 
ee 931,914 84.9 97.7 
Oklahoma ......-.. 122,653 77.5 70.7 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,128,031 65.4 65.4 
Rhode Island ...... 20,444 68.3 90.8 
South Carolina .... 23,880 32.0 Be 
South Dakota ..... 18,061 65.9 27.1 
TOOENSS coke tccese 77,932 31.8 42.8 
WE vcccecdeceves 135,452 50.3 36.5 
BE ae 2,139 23.9 22.7 
WHMIS ececeevescs 64 .02 - ee 
Washington ....... 6,675 69.4 18.4 
West Virginia ..... 60,606 65.1 50.7 
Wisconsin ......... 164,134 28.5 46.7 


Calvin Coolidge Dies 


Calvin Coolidge, Ex-President of the 
United States, and chairman of the 
National Transportation Committee, 
the investigating body sponsored by 
insurance companies and other owners 
of railroad securities for a study of 
the present railway situation, died 
suddenly of heart failure at his home 
in Northampton, Mass., on the morning 
of Thursday, January 5. Mr. Coolidge 
was 60 years of age. 





Transcontinental Railroads 
Appeal to Coolidge Group 


Ask that rail lines be placed upon 
equality with steamships 
using Panama Canal 


Supplementing the recommendations filed 
by the Association of Railway Executives, 
with the National Transportation Com- 
mittee, the investigating body headed by 
former President Calvin Coolidge, whose 
sudden death is announced above, a state- 
ment with respect to the effect of trans- 
portation through the Panama canal on 
the transcontinental railroads, has been 
filed by Paul Shoup, vice-chairman of the 
Southern Pacific, acting in behalf of the 
Transcontinental railroads. In this state- 
ment a demand is made that the railroads 
be placed upon an equality with the steam- 
ships using the Canal, in order that they 
may have some chance to compete suc- 
cessfully for transcontinental traffic. To 
accomplish this purpose it is asked that 
the Interstate Commerce Act be amended 
so as to relax somewhat the arbitrary con- 
trol which the I. C. C. now exercises over 
transcontinental railroad rates, while trans- 
continental water rates are entirely un- 
regulated. 

Hitherto the commission has prevented 
the railroads making competing rates for 
transcontinental traffic, on the theory that 
these rates are not “reasonably compen- 
satory.” It is this policy to which the 
railroads object, holding that the deter- 
mination of what is and what is not a 
“compensatory” rate is a managerial 
function and not a regulatory one. They 
hold that this policy has practically robbed 
them of much of their transcontinental 
business, by placing them under unequal 
conditions with the Canal in bidding for 
competitive business. 

In the second place it is declared to be 

(Continued on page 28) 
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R.F.C. November Report 
Lists Loans to Railways 


Statement shows distribution by states 
of amounts advanced to pay 
railroad taxes 


Up to November 30 the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation had authorized 95 
loans to 56 railroads, aggregating $328,- 
519,202, according to its monthly report 
made public last week. Of this total 
$258,740 had been cancelled or withdrawn, 
$66,594,265 remained at the disposal of 
borrowers, and $261,666,197 had been dis- 
bursed to them, of which $11,714,562 had 
been repaid. In the same period the 
corporation had authorized 9,330 loans to 
all classes of borrowers, aggregating 
$1,593,011,223. 

In the same period the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had approved loans to 
railroads aggregating $359,478,000, on ap- 
plications amounting to $469,541,888. 

The proceeds of loans authorized to 
railroads were to be used for the following 
purposes : 


For completion of new construction $47,746,483 
For construction _and repair of equip- 
ment and_ Dotsero Cutoff by 


Denver & Rio Grande Western... 12,550,000 
To pay interest on funded debt.... 73,959,547 
Coo A eee 19,606,946 
To pay past due vouchers for wages, 

NG MO oc emainaea hour dew 19,630,040 
To pay principal of maturing equip- 

SO SU ci cwewcencceees 20,660,513 
To retire maturing bonds and other 

funded obligations ............. 75,068,618 
To pay loans from banks.......... 37,788,900 
Co. an ee ee 16,143,526 
PE eval 2h vane Shcwies 5,364,629 


$328,519,202 


The rate of interest on the aggregate of 
$12,550,000 authorized for construction and 
repair of equipment and the Dotsero cut- 
off was 5 per cent, while all other loans 
authorized to railroads bore 6 per cent 
interest. The 5 per cent rate was made to 
encourage undertaking the work for which 
the loans were made and thus afford 
employment. The rate for the next six 
months has been placed at 5% per cent. 

The $73,959,547 of loans authorized to 
railroads to be used to pay interest on their 
funded debts was immediately disbursed 
by them to the holders of their securities— 
insurance companies,.savings banks, private 
investors, trust funds and other owners 
of railroad bonds. 

The $19,606,946 authorized to pay taxes 
was immediately passed on by the borrow- 
ers and went largely to the support of 
state and local governments. The corpora- 
tion has received information from the 
borrowing roads showing the distribution 
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by states of $17,941,276 of the amount lent 
to pay taxes: 





PI Sisiy aerate vwatersecce ease aco arare $450,920 
INE Saas 06:4): ate, 5 WRG M LOIS Srern/ ar 1,310,773 
So a. haya racairaRiesierbeia ares) dais 103,879 
I la idhcily a aNela Sy big. Slava press 254,800 
ee ee eee ee 15,000 
District of Columbia .............. 206 
MER sieiar els bs: <-be re. Sainte lem a.eresey Siete' 7,948 
Ge Sih. si6's) sersmeibeeis'e's: sient 873,804 
SS a Winsg edcwie- wie Se hres a'4,t's 2,582,876 
NN 3.8 wana s's se: 0a slae Deledcs.easi0 Oi 424,330 
RR oe as ha eae Sip Se Wk & WARIS a 223,601 
NS ee Te ee ee 704,075 
I oo: sprintnr es areca aioe’ bie Wigs ais 11,962 
NE oi. say: 5a vcea eee ans' ses 4,137,182 
Ns coisa! vader cata'e Dioea aiaien atlas 258,919 
RINE 5.0. 0:6: ai.cistnisisremrnvicrne: vere os 68,934 
MI 5S ln 0 eacecererecnreaiwinaen cba a e)e 756,384 
se asin sit wracsndare sigieiors we wis 8ls 12,058 
Og EE ee eee ee 2,850,663 
IN 6 5i6.cnd.e essai neesis CPC wee 133,780 
PT INI 9: cg ude Siniahec ace sara 457,500 
eae B iire aware diesen easier mine 175,419 
0 ER er eee 1,098,914 
NN oc co ayaa alone lovee Scena ore 425,290 
MNOREREDS. 6.65.0 ers: 60:0. ¥en cies 40% 17,828 
MIE aac catty tone Sree: scor hain s-9\ ie 412,073 
xo te sd soto 9S. toy RB WANS. aT 7,10 
RU ay 555: cic alee aio tsracd cs oreo Saves 2,047 
NE ocak heccaneeaieenecsns 163,C00 
$17,941,276 
Federal income taxes amounting to 


$25,994 were also paid by the borrowers 
out of money advanced for tax purposes. 

The $19,630,040 authorized for payment 
of past due vouchers for wages, materials 
and supplies was immediately disbursed to 
those to whom the borrowing roads owed 
money for wages and goods furnished. 

The amounts authorized to pay $20,660,- 
513 of maturing equipment trust notes, to 
retire maturing bonds and other funded 
obligations, $75,068,618, and to pay off 
$16,143,526 of other loans, consisting almost 
entirely of secured notes, all passed or 
will pass into the hands of the owners of 
those securities—insurance companies, com- 
mercial and savings banks, foundations 
and trusts and individual investors. The 
$37,788,900 authorized to pay off or reduce 
loans from banks was authorized to 19 
railroads. 


Railroad Credit Corporation Loans 


According to the monthly report of 
The Railroad Credit Corporation for De- 
cember, filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, that corporation had either 
actually made or authorized loans to rail- 
roads to meet their fixed interest obliga- 
tions totaling $47,114,632. Of that amount, 
$46,931,732 represented loans actually made, 
leaving a balance of $182,900 to which the 
corporation is committed. Reported rate 
increases, under Ex Parte 103, according 
to the report, totaled $52,201,092 in the 
first ten months of 1932, and amounted to 
$5,981,462 in October. 

In a letter addressed to chief executives 
of participating carriers and accompanying 
the report, E. G. Buckland, president of 
The Railroad Credit Corporation, said that 
57 railroads had applied for loans in the 
aggregate sum of $105,990,446, of which 
$55,364,408 was removed from the docket, 
as being receivable from some other source, 
and/or denied; $48,324,919 had been ap- 
proved, while pending applications totaled 
$2,301,119. 


Seek Lower Grain Rates in Canada 


A reduction of approximately 20 per 
cent in railway rates for transportation of 
grain and grain products along the all- 
rail and lake-and-rail routes from Fort 
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William, and the Georgian Bay route, to 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, formed the basis of demands 
filed with the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific in Montreal last week by 
a special committee representative of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
the Ontario Millers’ Association, the 
Montreal Grain Exchange and the Toronto 
and Montreal Boards of Trade. Submis- 
sion of the demands to both railways fol- 
lowed conferences between representatives 
of the varied grain interests which were 
held at the Montreal Board of Trade. 

In asking for a reduction the grain in- 
terests submitted the plea that in the in- 
terests of the trade in the four provinces, 
it was desirable that rates be brought 
nearer the pre-war level in view of present 
economic conditions. They pointed out that 
though minor reductions in rates had oc- 
curred since the Great War, major in- 
creases, on the other hand, had also been 
made. 


Grain Exchanges Ask Discontinuance 
of Rate Investigation 


The Chicago Board of Trade and eleven 
other organizations, including the princi- 
pal western grain exchanges, have peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to dismiss in their entirety the pro- 
ceedings in connection with its general 
investigation of freight rates on grain and 
grain products in the western district, on 
which a rehearing is being conducted fol- 
lowing the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States setting aside the com- 
mission’s order. 

The petitioners submit that not only will 
the dismissal of the proceedings be bene- 
ficial in removing a feeling of uncertainty 
but it will also have the added effect of 
creating a more flexible rate structure in 
permitting the carriers a broader latitude 
in the exercise of their managerial dis- 
cretion to cope with the present abnormal 
conditions, by granting reductions in rates 
even though of a temporary character, 
“which they are now prevented from do- 
ing because any voluntary reductions which 
the carriers otherwise could make might 
be made the basis for a finding of the 
reasonableness of such rates for the future 
in the present proceeding.” The opinion 
is expressed that if the proceedings are 
dismissed the railroad executives “will see 
the economic need for the downward re- 
vision of rates, where circumstances re- 
quire, in order to insure a free movement 
of traffic.” 


Four Per Cent Decrease in Carloading 
Estimated For First Quarter 


Freight car loading in the first quarter 
of 1933 will be four per cent less than the 
actual loadings in the same quarter of 1932, 
according to estimates compiled by the 
thirteen Shippers’ Advisory Boards, based 
on replies of approximately twenty thou- 
sand shippers to a questionnaire sent out 
by the boards each quarter. 

In the estimates just completed, shippers 
located in three regions—Great Lakes, 
Ohio Valley and the Southwest—expect an 
increase in car loadings in the first quarter 
of 1933 compared with the same period in 
1932. In the first named region, the Great 
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Lakes, it is estimated there will be an in- 
crease of 4.8 per cent; while an increase 
of 6.1 per cent is expected in the Ohio 
Valley and an increase of 1.5 per cent in 
the Southwest Region. 

Of the twenty-nine commodities covered 
in the forecast, it is anticipated that five 
will show an increase in loadings in the first 
quarter of 1933 compared with the same 
period in 1932. They are: Cotton; citrus 
fruits; sugar, syrup and molasses; auto- 
mobiles, trucks and parts; and chemical and 
explosives. The largest increase, accord- 
ing to the estimates, is for automobiles, 
trucks and parts, for which an increase of 
18.9 per cent is expected. Estimates as to 
loadings of citrus fruits in the first quarter 
of 1933 compared with the same period in 
1932, amount to 16.4 per cent; while for 
cotton an increase of 11.6 per cent is 
anticipated. 


Bill for Railroad Reorganizations 
Introduced 


A plan for bringing about voluntary 
railroad reorganizations largely through 
proceedings before. the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in lieu of the usual 
form of receivership is proposed in a bill 
introduced in the House on December 29 
by Representative La Guardia, of New 
York, as H.R.13,958. A plan by which a 
railroad, by admitting its insolvency, could 
petition a court for approval of a plan of 
reorganization without receivership on con- 
sent of three-fourths of its creditors has 
also been proposed in a draft of a bill being 
considered by a joint sub-committee of the 
House and Senate judiciary committees, 
as an amendment to the national bank- 
ruptcy act, but the tentative bill deals also 
with other corporations and individuals. 

The La Guardia bill, understood to rep- 
resent minority views, deals separately 
with railroads. It provides that a railroad, 
stating that it is unable to meet its liabili- 
ties as they mature, and that it desires to 
effect a plan of reorganization, may file a 
petition with a court, which would refer 
the plan to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval. It also provides that 
upon application of 20 per cent of any 
class of creditors, bondholders, or stock- 
holders, the commission may direct the 
railroad corporation, or the receivers of 
such a corporation, to file a petition for 
reorganization which would bring it within 
the bankruptcy jurisdiction of the court. 
Provision is then made for the calling of 
a meeting of bondholders, creditors, and 
stockholders, at the order of the commis- 
sion, and the chairman of the commission, 
or any member thereof appointed by him, 
would be authorized to appoint a reorgan- 
ization committee. 


Electric Progress on the Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania plans the early estab- 
lishment of electric passenger train service 
between New York and Philadelphia. The 
change from electric to steam power, and 
vice versa, will be made for the through 
east and west trains at Paoli, on the main 
line, 20 miles west of Philadelphia, and for 
the trains to and from Washington and the 
south at Wilmington, Del. The platform 
on both sides of the tracks at Paoli will be 
lengthened to accommodate the longer 
trains and several hundred feet of ad- 
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ditional tracks will be constructed along 
the eastbound side of the railroad. At 
Wilmington the present station and track 
facilities are ample for these purposes. 

Through trains between the east and the 
west will be hauled by electric power be- 
tween New York and Paoli, except those 
which are scheduled to enter the old Broad 
Street station; these will make the change 
of motive power at that point. On the 
Washington line, through trains will be 
hauled between Wilmington and New York 
by electric power, except that those sched- 
uled to enter Broad Street station will 
change locomotives there. 

The electric locomotives for the through 
trains have been received and are now 
hauling test trains back and forth over the 
line between Trenton and Paoli, and from 
Trenton to Wilmington. 

The overhead wire construction between 
New York and Philadelphia has been 
completed, and the first test train to run 
under complete electric power between 
these two cities will be operated within 
the next ten days. 


Senate Committee To Consider Pension 
Bill 

_ The Senate Committee on Interstate 

Commerce has announced that hearings 

will be held beginning on January 11 on 

the bill introduced by Senator Wagner, of 

New York, to provide for the establish- 


ment of a pension system for railway 
employees. 


San Francisco-Los Angeles Overnight 
Freight Service 


The Southern Pacific on January 5 
established overnight freight service be- 
tween San Francisco, Cal., and Los An- 
geles, 471 miles, for the transportation of 
1. c. 1. shipments, thereby cutting 18 hr. 
from the former schedule. Pick-up and 
delivery service is provided through the 
Pacific Motor Transport Company, a sub- 
sidiary. 


Lewis Appointed Director of 
Valuation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on Thursday, January 5, announced the 
appointment of former Commissioner E. I. 
Lewis, whose reappointment for another 
term as commissioner was not confirmed 
by the Senate, as Director of Valuation, 
succeeding C. F. Staples, deceased. Com- 
missioner Lewis has been in charge of the 
Commission’s valuation work since 1921. 


Census Report Shows Decline In Pro- 
duction of Transportation Equipment 


The number of establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of transportation equip- 
ment, air, land, and water, in the United 
States, declined from 2,550 in 1929 to 
2,037 in 1931, according to a preliminary 
report by the Bureau of the Census of 
the Biennial Census of Manufactures in 
1932. The number of wage earners em- 
ployed in such establishments (average 
for the year) declined from 583,355 to 
375,003 and their total wages from $943,- 
221,905 to $468,574,953. The cost of 
materials, containers for products, fuel, 
and purchased electric energy was $3,683,- 
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148,078 in 1929 and $1,738,219,110 in 1931 
and the value of the products was $6,047,- 
209,390 in 1929 and $2,889,307,799 in 1931. 

The report also shows a decline in the 
number of railroad repair shops from 2,297 
in 1929 to 2,156 in 1931, and the value of 
their product decreased from $1,269,916,- 
839 in 1929 to $740,762,962 in 1931. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
will be held in Washington on January 17 
and 18. According to the official notice 
cne of the most important subjects for 
discussion will be the program of legisla- 
tion recently announced by the Association 
of Railway Executives. It is also pro- 
posed to advocate that a rivers and harbors 
bill be passed at the present session of 
Congress. 


Club Meetings 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo, 
(N. Y.) at its annual dinner on Thursday 
evening, January 12, at the Hotel Statler, 
will listen to an address on “Who Will 
Pay ” by J. M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman 
of the Committee on Public Relations of 
the Eastern Railroads. Mr. Fitzgerald 
will discuss the St. Lawrence waterways 
project. 

The Railway Club of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
will hold its next meeting at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Thursday evening, 
January 26. Thomas R. Cook of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works will give an ad- 
dress, illustrated by stereopticon pictures, 
on the relation of locomotive operation to 
operating income. 


Senate Committee Approves Hanger 
Appointment 


The Senate committee on _ interstate 
commerce on January 4 voted to report 
favorably to the Senate on the confirma- 
tion of the President’s appointment of G. 
W. W. Hanger as a member of .the United 
States Board of Mediation for a new 
term beginning January 1. Mr. Hanger’s 
term expired at the end of the year but 
an exception was made in his case to the 
general rule adopted by the Democratic 
leaders of the Senate not to confirm Presi- 
dent Hoover’s appointments and the ap- 
pointment was referred to the committee. 
Mr. Hanger appeared before the com- 
mittee and was questioned briefly about 
the work of the board. 


The C. P. R. in November 


In November, net operating revenues of 
the Canadian Pacific amounted to $3,324,- 
291, a decline of $1,241,083 from the net 
for November of last year. Gross revenues 
for November, $10,730,832, showed a de- 
crease of $3,012,373 from gross for the cor- 
responding month of last year. 

The sharp reduction in operating ex- 
penses, which in November amounted to 
$7,406,540, as compared with $9,177,831 in 
November of last year, brings the operating 
ratio down to 69.02. 

Gross for the eleven months amounted to 
$114,235,513, a decrease of $21,859,377 from 
gross for the same period of 1931, but for 
the same period of this year operating ex- 
penses were reduced by $17,804,409, so that 
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net operating revenues for the eleven- 
month period at $17,779,235 showed a de- 
crease of only $4,054,968 from the net for 
the. same period of last year. 


Hearings on Federal Full-Crew Bill 


A large number of officers and repre- 
sentatives of the railroad labor organiza- 
tions appeared before the House committee 
cn interstate and foreign commerce at 
Washington cn January 3 and 4 in sup- 
port of the full-crew bill, H.R. 11,012, in- 
troduced at their request last year by Rep- 
resentative Shallenberger. Introductory 
statements urging the importance of such 
legislation from the safety standpoint were 
made by Donald R. Richberg, counsel for 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
and J. A. Farquharson, national legislative 
representative of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, who told the committee 
that full-crew legislation is now in effect 
in 15 states, in some cases more stringent 
and in others less stringent than that pro- 
posed in the bill; but that in general its 
provisions, if enacted, would require an ac- 
ditional member of train crews as com- 
pared with the number provided for in the 
agreements now in effect on many rail- 
roads. W. D. Jackson, representing the 
B. R. T., told the committee that the ad- 
ditional operating expense that would be 
required by such legislation should not be 
considered; that it would be less than 
would be represented by the railroads and 
that it would be offset to a considerable 
extent by speeding up and improving the 
service. Although the unemployment argu- 
ment was not directly raised he devoted a 
good deal of his time to detail testimony 
to show instances in which railroads have 
reduced train crews during the depression 
period. The bill would require two brake- 
men for freight trains of less than 50 cars 
and three for trains of more than 50 cars 
and for switching crews. 

The bill would also require a crew of 
four or five men for single-unit self-pro- 
pelled vehicles, such as gas-electric cars. 

Representative Lea, citing statistics 
showing a steady reduction in accidents 
accompanied by a constant increase in train 
lengths, asked Mr. Richberg if he had any 
statistics to show the necessity for such 
legislation at this time. He said it seems 
to be “about the most inopportune time 
in twenty years” to bring up such a 
subject in view of the financial condition 
of the railroads. Mr. Richberg replied 
that such times emphasize the need for 
legislation because of the great pressure 
upon the railroads to disregard safety re- 
quirements. He said there is much con- 
troversy as to the statistics because, while 
they give an appearance of improved safety 
in railroad operation, they do not show 
the distinction between severe and minor 
injuries and the hazard of severe injury 
has increased. However, he said, the 
statistics for even a good year such as 
1929 show that injuries impose a terrific 
toll on the railroad employees and he 
urged the committee to look at the existing 
hazard rather than at comparisons. When 
Mr. Lea asked what concrete evidence 
could be presented Mr. Richberg said he 
thought the best evidence would be the 
testimony of railroad operating men who 
have daily experience of the conditions. 
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Members of the committee asked if the Fe showing that more grade crossing acci- no exceptions be made. 
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He said the rail- 
bill should not include exceptions so that dents are caused by automobiles approach- roads had been trying to reduce the num- 


a full crew would not be required for ing from the firemen’s side than from the ber of men on self-propelled units. Mr. 
single self-propelled units or three brake- engineer’s side, to indicate the need for a Farquharson said that the bill rightly 
men on local trains on branch lines. helper for the locomotive driver to act as made no exception for local trains on 
Thomas Stevens, representing the Brother- a lookout even if he has no firing to do. branch lines and that there ought to be 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- He said that any regulatory statute may three brakemen on any train that does 
men, gave some statistics he said had been impose requirements that seem burdensome local switching or picks up or sets out 
compiled by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa in particular instances but he urged that freight so that one man may afford flag 














CORRECTION 


[Because of a printer’s a, resulting in misplacement of lines, the table showing Operating Revenues and 
Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways in the United States for the month of October, 1932 and 1931, 
and for the ten months ended with October, 1932 and 1931, which was originally published in the Railway Age 
of December 24, 1932, page 962, was incorrect. The same table, as corrected, is again reproduced herewith.] 


FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1932 AND 1931 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 168 steam railways, including 17 switching and terminal companies 






























































Parte 103.” d Deficit or other reverse items. e Includes $892,572 increase from “Ex Parte 103.’ 
Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to Revision. 
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United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
Item 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 
Average number of miles eae a © - 
pOPerated veces eees . 242,115.10 242,255.56 60,130.33 * 60,215.41 46,029.62 46,147.38 135,955.15 135,892.77 
evenues: 

Es os ier g toed a $244,074,324 $289,185,519 $99,742,406 $119,854,118 $46,348,813 $52,791,418 $97,983,105 $116,539,983 

 pbaeenrepete: 26,179,386 38,198,706 16,146,288 22,860,756 2,712,061 4,116,443 7,321,037 11,221,507 

EE iit vein aiaeiiihe 7,804,188 8,659,395 3,125,144 3,435,124 1,296,116 1,444,376 3,382,928 3,779,895 

| een ane etetp ; 4.872.827 6,966,527 2,097,569 3,576,136 689,368 887,024 2,085,890 2,503,367 

All other transportation. b 9,579,349 11,983,408 5,502,760 6,940,820 714,055 876,483 3,362,534 4,166,105 

| ee aee 5,443,225 7,555,148 2,983,098 4,049,638 692,705 922,657 1,767,422 2,582,853 
Joint facility—Cr....... 743,259 926,307 245,792 315,920 122,350 152,204 3i 5,117 458,183 
Joint facility—Dr......: 235,051 289,249 62,317 70,217 18,671 26,367 154,063 192,665 

Railway operating reve- 2 OF 2? 
NUES ....e.ceceeeee 298,461,507 363,185,761 129,780,740 160,962,295 52,556,797 61,164,238 116,123,970 141,059,228 
Eapeqes: ‘ 
aintenance of way and s75 
structures ........ 29,266,929 42,003,914 10,979,279 17,746,496 6,257,367 8,682,334 12,030,283 15,575,084 

Maintenance of equipment 50,886,269 63,739,625 23,165,716 29,449,671 9,208,456 11,993,956 18,512,097 22,295,998 

epi canlegeen 7,446,914 9,588,862 2,790,480 3,914,668 1,365,268 1,771,772 3,291,166 3,902,422 

Transportation ........ 98,409,008 128,380,885 44,884,893 60,876,078 15,678,545 20,426,142 37,845,570 47,078,665 

Miscellaneous operations. 2103.681 3,160,561 1,022,256 1,553,044 219,200 308,169 862,225 1,299,348 

CE ean hataa.co. 12,432,985 14,925,999 5,307,873 6,547,408 2,126,326 2,556,661 4,998,786 5,821,930 

Transportation for invest 2 9 

ment—Cr. i tepane 398,994 574,614 191,730 170,452 22,861 74,529 184,403 329,633 

ilway operatin ex- — 5 
EE divi aca 5a a as 200,146,792 261,225,232 87,958,767 119,916,913 34,832,301 45,664,505 77,355,724 95,643,814 
Net revenue from railway ss ” P 

operations ............. 98,314,715 101,960,529 41,821,973 41,045,382 17,724,496 15,499,733 38,768,246 45,415,414 
Railway tax accruals... _.. 23,608,633 26,334,221 10,893,784 11,693,951 4,006,810 4,358,701 8,708,039 10,281,56 
"Incollectible railway reve- 5 

DUES eee ese evn 72,236 66,734 26,462 22,305 17,518 11,525 28,256 32,904 

ailway operating in- e 2 - 
. ge paneer alm 74,633,846 75,559,574 30,901,727 29,329,126 13,700,168 11,129,507 30,031,951 35,100,941 

1 “pew rents—Dr. bal- 
ane ecient a 8,073,308 8,325,012 3,868,149 4,147,334 d 14,443 d 124,610 4,219,602 4,302,288 
oint a ity ‘rent—-Dr. bal- sa e ae 2 

ance rte saeeeees secs 2,721,222 3,032,318 1,490,671 1,502,576 332,047 291,822 898,504 1,237,920 

et railway o erating e s s y 
7 income oA eercneme 63,839,316 64,202,244 25,542,907 23,679,216 13,382,564 10,962,295 24,913,845 29,560,733 
atio of expenses to reve- 5.6 7 
nues (per cent)......... 67.06 71.93 67.77 74.50 66.28 74.66 66.61 67.80 
FOR TEN MONTHS ENDED WITH OCTOBER, 1932 AND 1931 
Average number of miles ™ a = i - 
porerated on egies cenit 242,178.92 242,325.55 60,169.19 60,260.34 46,152.15 46,134.97 135,857.58 135,930.24 
evenues: 

ee c$2,060,620,349 $2,803,558,117  $879,485,886 $1,180,224,271 $394,093,069 $530,538,793  $787,041,394 $1,092,795,053 

Passenger ............. 322,033,469 474,526,490 192,015,219 272,223,417 36,497,892 57,546,981 93,520,358 144,756,092 

a Ras 79,757,394 86,430,434 31,600,272 33,493,501 13,465,762 14,554,256 34,691,360 38,382,677 

BR Oe ca sce a, 46,052,600 71,326,768 20,699,884 31,815,998 7,633,962 11,345,426 17,718,754 28,165,344 

All other jtransportation . 92,985,024 121,925,390 54,565,872 70,616,054 6,525,750 9,103,112 31,893,402 42,206,224 

Incidental ............. 55,692,679 77,849,094 31,355,440 41,175,274 7,129,213 10,637,287 17,208,026 26,036,533 

Joint facility Cz tanaaetie 7,583,684 9,599,906 2,542,780 3,092,823 1,392,069 1,714,209 3,648,835 4,792,874 

Joint facility—Dr....... 2,433,604 2,814,488 651,278 749,365 187,197 254,990 1,595,129 1,810,133 

Railway operating reve- ae is ce alee mie 
nues .............. 2,662,291,595  3,642,401,711  1,211,614,075 = 1,631,891,973 466,550,520 635,185,074 934,127,000 =: 1,375,324,664 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
structures ........... 307,322,652 470,254,468 123,050,731 198,748,374 59,520,028 89,494,463 124,751,893 182,011,631 

Maintenance of equipment 522,827,581 704,762,423 236,976,446 327,024,549 94,959,150 127,791,459 190,891,985 249,946,415 

Pk eieaieaes. 81,813,787 99,156,880 31,381,937 38,704,633 15,126,117 18,278,885 35,305,733 42,173,362 

Transportation ......... 986,701,041 1,327,747,006 462,813,034 627,048,543 158,704,870 217,087,139 365,183,137 483,611,324 

Miscellaneous operations. 23,994,355 35,591,961 11,879,530 17,290,611 2,694,618 4,056,118 9,420,207 14,245,232 

a aRipapsarR gap 132,512,206 154,307,071 57,921,056 67,276,322 22,522,264 26,846,194 52,068,886 60,184,555 

Transportation for invest- 

ment—Cr, ............ 3,658,342 6,228,337 1,281,258 1,221,983 260,581 740,994 2,116,503 4,265,360 

Railway operating ex- . ee : < 
Ee i alae 2,051,513,280 2,785,591,472 922,741,476 1,274,871,049 353,266,466 482,813,264 775,505,338 1,027,907,159 
Net revenue from railway » 

Operations ............. 610,778,315 856,810,239 288,872,599 357,020,924 113,284,054 152,371,810 208,621,662 347,417,505 
Railway tax accruals...... 244,822,377 271,916,675 104,304,766 111,495,142 44,069,622 50,180,427 96,447,989 110,241,106 
Uncollectible railway reve- 

steel eee el eae 780,077 663,934 309,929 236,694 127,350 141,758 342,798 285,482 

Railway operating in- = e 
SE aeeae ite . 365,175,861 584,229,630 184,257,904 245,289,088 69,087,082 102,049,625 111,830,875 236,890,917 
Reston rents—Dr. bal- 32,65 

es eae tings 72,191,454 84,210,400 36,076,134 41,762,324 3,462,609 4,239,497 32,652,711 38,208,579 
Joint “facility rent—Dr. bal- io e ” 

rn laeecalpeceinaaas 26,688,965 26,479,836 14,547,262 14,510,673 2,989,127 2,775,389 9,152,576 9,193,774 

Net railway operating ‘ ‘a hate ‘a 
income ............ 266,295,442 473,539,394 133,634,508 189,016,091 62,635,346 95,034,739 70,025,588 189,488,564 
Ratio of expenses to reve- : i. ps 
nues (per cent)......... 77.06 76.48 76.16 78.12 73.72 76.01 78.80 74.74 


a Includes $6,071,596 increase from “Ex Parte 103.” b Includes $94,304 increase from “Ex Parte 103. ” ¢ Includes $52,897,734 increase from “Ex 
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RAILWAY AGE 


By designing a six driver engine with ample 
boiler capacity plus The Locomotive Booster 
instead of an eight wheel without the Booster we 


saved at least 2¢ per mile in maintenance. 
—Operating Vice President of large railroad. 


The Locomotive BOOSTER 


MaintenanceExpense 


The Locomotive Booster serves railroads in two definite capacities 
—as a power unit and as a means to reduce maintenance. 

Primarily it offers the most economical method of securing 
extra power to increase gross ton miles per hour. It is one of the 
important elements that make Super-Power locomotives the 
efficient power plants they are today. 

On road engines, the Booster gives the added punch that 
gets underway heavy trains the locomotive can handle at speed. 
It speeds up passenger, freight and yard service. It gives power 
when most needed—for starting, accelerating and to maintain 
speed on heavy grades. Not required at road speeds, it is cut 
out. Maximum operating economy results from capitalizing idle 


weight and spare steam. 
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protection. He said that very few rail- 
roads do not provide three brakemen on 
such trains. 

The hearing was adjourned on Wednes- 
day until Friday, because the .committee 
was to have an executive session on Thurs- 
day to discuss the question as to its pro- 
gram for the remainder of the session. 
It was stated that witnesses for the rail- 
roads in opposition to the bill might be 
heard next week. 


Charles A. Hammond Dead 


Charles A. Hammond, formerly for 
many years secretary of the American 
Society of Railroad Superintendents, died 
in Rochester, N. Y., on December 30, at 
the age of 86. Mr. Hammond was born 
in Nahant, Mass., on August 14, 1846. 
He had had a varied and highly useful 
career as civil engineer. He was in early 
life in the service in the state of Massa- 
chusetts and was superintendent of the 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn, a short 
suburban line (then operated by steam) 
for about 14 years, ending in 1893. 

His service as secretary of the superin- 
tendents’ society covered a dozen years, 
more or less, from 1889 to the end of the 
Society’s career about the end of the cen- 
tury; and Mr. Hammond was a leading 
spirit. That society, long since extinct, 
was small in numbers but very active, en- 
gaging the support of leading railroad 
officers in the southern states. Its activi- 
ties, however, were in the same field as 
those of the important committees of the 
American Railway Association and the ex- 
pansion of the latter meant the gradual 
death of the smaller body. 

After his retirement from the Boston, 
Revere Beach & Lynn, Mr. Hammond en- 
gaged in a variety of engineering and rail- 
road activities, including the superinten- 
dency of the Atlantic Coast Line (electric) 
Railroad in New Jersey; important new 
construction work in North Carolina and 
in the railroad supply field in New York 
City. He did important engineering work 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the American Railway Association. 


A. R. E. A. Nominates Officers 


The Nominating Committee of the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association has 
nominated the following candidates for 
office for the year beginning next March: 
President, W. P. Wiltsee, chief engineer, 
N. & W.; second vice-president, Robert 
H. Ford, assistant chief engineer, C. R. I. 
& P.; secretary, E. H. Fritch; treasurer, 
A. F. Blaess, chief engineer, I. C. In 
addition, J. E. Armstrong, assistant chief 
engineer, C. P. R., is automatically elevated 
from second vice-president to first vice- 
president. 

Directors (three to be elected): Lem 
Adams, engineer maintenance of way, 
U. P.; E. H. Barnhart, assistant division 
engineer, B. & O.; W. F. Cummings, as- 
sistant chief engineer, B. & M.; G. S. 
Fanning, chief engineer, Erie; E. G. Hew- 
son, engineer maintenance of way, C. N.R.; 
F. G. Jonah, chief engineer, St. L.-S. F.; 
W. H. Penfield, engineer maintenance of 
way, C. M. St. P. & P.; Dr. Hermann 
von Schrenk, consulting timber engineer ; 
E. I. Rogers, president, P. & P. U. 

Members of the Nominating Committee 


RAILWAY AGE 


(five to be elected): H. Austill, bridge 
engineer, M. & O.; E. W. Caruthers, as- 
sistant engineer, Penna.; H. R. Clarke, 
engineer maintenance of way, C. B. & Q.; 
R. L. Cochrane, chief clerk to chief engi- 
neer, A. T. & S. F.; J. H. Hande, account- 
ing engineer, B. & O.; E. R. Lewis, prin- 
cipal assistant engineer, M. C.; C. H. 
Mottier, engineer of design, I. C.; F. L. 
Nicholson, chief engineer, N. S.; C. B. 
Stanton, professor of civil engineering, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; J. R. 
Watt, engineer maintenance of way, L.& N. 


Transcontinental Railroads 
Appeal to Coolidge Group 


(Continued from page 24) 
necessary, “in order that stability may be 
given the rate structure, business con- 
fusion avoided through abrupt and radical 
changes without public notice, and rail- 
roads and steamship lines alike be assured 
of earnings necessary to provide a satis- 
factory ‘service, that the steamship lines 
be brought under public regulation co- 
ordinated with that of the railroads; and 
that they as among themselves be pro- 
tected against excessive and_ therefore 
destructive competition, injurious to the 
welfare of transportation both by rail 
and water.” 

Mr. Shoup presented statistics of trans- 
continental tonnage, showing that from 
1914 to 1931 the movement westbound via 
the Panama Canal increased 547 per cent 
while the movement over the Southern 
Pacific lines decreased 24 per cent. Like- 
wise, in this same period, eastbound trans- 
continental tonnage increased 651 per cent 
via the Panama Canal and only 33 per 
cent over the Southern Pacific. 

Continuing he says: “These western 
main line rail systems, those serving the 
territory west of Chicago and St. Louis, 
and west of the Mississippi river south 
of St. Louis, constitute our greatest west- 
ern industry. They represent an invest- 
ment of capital of approximately 9 billion 
dollars, with some 350,000 stockholders, 
and gave employment in 1931 to 380,000 
people directly, and a great many more 
indirectly. The people directly and in- 
directly interested in their bond and other 
interest-bearing securities number many 
millions. Of their earnings fully three- 


fourths are distributed in payrolls, pur- , 


chases of supplies, and taxes along their 
lines, and even a greater proportion is so 
expended at this time. In many western 
states the taxes they pay are the major 
support of state government. In _ the 
sparsely settled regions whole communities 
are often dependent upon their payrolls. 
If then, earnings to the extent of 40 mil- 
lion dollars are restored to these railroads 
through their recovery of the same pro- 
portion of transcontinental traffic they 
enjoyed in 1921, the effect will be not only 
to give life to the railroads but also to 
communities they serve. The railroads have 
the plants, the organization and the per- 
sonnel to carry a very much larger volume 
of traffic than they have enjoyed for a 
great many years past. 

“Moreover, the diversion through the 
canal of traffic formerly enjoyed by the 
railroads has placed a greater burden of 
support upon the traffic remaining. In- 
dustries in the far west especially have to 
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look to the eastern sections of the country 
for their principal markets. The cost of 
transportation is, therefore, a factor of 
marked importance. The industries of 
inland origin, lumber, minerals, grain, 
livestock and other farm products, which 
do not have opportunity to use the Canal 
service must be given good rail service 
for an average of long distance to their 
markets. And in the opposite direction 
there is a wide distribution of products of 
eastern manufacture in western territories 
not subject to water competition. This 
traffic, east and westbound, has to bear a 
much larger proportion of support of the 
railroads than would be the case if these 
railroads were able to secure a fair share 
of the traffic that has left them for the 
Canal.” 

In conclusion Mr. Shoup declares: “A 
public policy is not defensible under which 
one form of transportation using only rails 
or using rails and water combined, is not 
given equal opportunity to meet the com- 
petition of another form of transportation 
which varies from the first in that it uses 
water exclusively.” 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 

Arr Braxe AssociaTion.—T. L. Burton, Room 
5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. 

ALLIED Rattway SvupPLy 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Kailroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, II. 


AssoctaTIon.—F. W. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AcENTS.—E, Duncan, 332 §S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N 
143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RartLroapD SvuPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. . Whiteman, Room 8:00, 
1017 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Annual 
meeting, June 13-15, 1933, Cleveland, Ohio. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWay ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 
85 West Harrison St., Chicago. Next meet- 
ing, Jan, 21, 1933, Union League Club, 
Chicago, Iil. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintnc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 Federal St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ELectric Rattway ASSOCIATION.— 
(See American Transit Association.). 

AMERICAN RalItway AssocriaTion.—H. J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division I.—O potas C. Caviston, 30 

Vesey St., New York. 

Freight Station Section.—R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago. 

Medical and Surgical Section—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Next meeting, June 26-27, 1933, Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Iil. 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York. Next meeting, 
July 12-13, 1933, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York. Next meeting, 
October 3-5, 1933, Stevens Hotei, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Tho and Telephone Section.—W. 
A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 
York. Annual ee June 13-15, 
1933, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 

Division II.—Transportation.—G. ‘W. Cov- 
ert, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Division III.—Traffic.—J. Gottschalk, 143 

Liberty St., New York. 

‘ Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. Fritch, 

9 East Van Buren St., Chicago. An- 

nual meeting, March 14-16, 1933, Palmer 

House, Chicago. Exhibit by National 

Railway Appliances Association. 

Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—E. H. Fritch, 59 East Van Buren 

St., Chicago. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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The last course of Arch brick works just as effec- 
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AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
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» || REFRACTORIES CO. 


bl Refractory Specialists 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists > : . 











Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 
East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Signal Section.—R. H. alliet, 30 
esey St., New York. Next meeting, 
May 9-10, 1933, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, N. Y. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Equipment Painting Section.— R. 

awthorne, 59 East Van Buren St., 
hicago. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.—W. 
J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Division Il.—Freight Claims.—Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
M. Campbell, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Car Service Division. . A. Buch, 17th 
and H. Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Raittway Bripce AND BuItpi1nc Asso- 
ciaTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry. 
319 N. Waller Ave., icago. 

American Rattway DeEvELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—J. A. Senter, Ind. Agt., N. C. & St. L. 
Ry., Nashville 
Kansas City, Mo. 


American Raltway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association. Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Annual meeting, March 14-16, 1933, Palmer 
House, Chicago. Exhibit by National Rail- 
way Appliances Association. 

AMERICAN Rattway Macazine Epirors’ Assocta- 
T10n.—Miss E. Kramer, M-K-T Employees 
Magazine, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Rattway Toot Foremen’s Associa- 


Tenn. Annual 


meeting, 


tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Ex- 
hibit by Tool Foremen Suppliers’ Association. 

AMERICAN SHort Line RAILtroap ASSOCIATION. 
—R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AmeRICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. Railroad Division, Marion B. Rich- 
ga. Railway Age, 30 Church St., New 

ork. 


American Transit Assoctatron.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York. 

American Woop Preservers’ Association.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1104 Chandler Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, January 24- 
26, 1933, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLtway CLaim Acents.—H. D. 

i District Claim Agent, Northern 

Ry., St. Paul Minn. Annual meet- 
ing, June 21, 1933, Chicago, IIl. 

Association or Rattway ELEctRicaL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N .» Room 

411, C, & N. W. Station, Chicago. Exhibit 

by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Association oF Rattway Executives.—Stanley 

Strong, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bripck anp_ Buitpinc Suprpty MeEn’s Assocta- 
tion.—S. A. Baber, High Grade Manufac- 
turing Co., 10418 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 


Canapian Raitway_ Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 


ilson Ave., G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July, an August, 


Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Carn Department Orricers’ AssociaTion.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 South Morgan Street, Chicago. 

Car Foreman’s Association or Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago. Regular 
meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June. July, and August, Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Car Foremen’s Association or Los ANGELES.— 
. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 So. Main St., 
os Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present 
time. 

Car ForeMen’s Association or St. Louis, Mo. 
—J. F. Brady, Main and Barton Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo. Operation suspended indefinitely. 

Centra Raitway Cus or Burrato.—M. D. 
Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, 
Buffalo, Regular meetings, second 

hursday of each month, except June, en 
and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cincinnati RartLway Cius.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Regular meetings second Tuesday in Febru- 
ary, May, September, and November, Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, O 

Cueveranp Rattway Cius.—F._ L, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Dhio. 
— s = Monday, of ae oa, ex- 
cept June, July an ugust, Auditorium, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen’s Build- 

West 9th St., and Superior Ave., 


INTERNATIONAL RatLroap MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
Assocration.—W. J._ Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Concress.— January 
19-30, 1933, Heliopolis Palace, Heliopolis, 
Cairo, Egypt. 

INTERNATIONAL Ratt.way Fuet Assocration.—T. 
D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Building, Chicago. 


Frericks, 
Regular 
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INTERNATIONAL Rartway GENERAL ForREMEN’S 
AssocraTIon.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borter Makers’ AssocraTion.—A. F, 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD TiE PRro- 
pucEers.—(See Railway Tie Association.). 
NatTionaL Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 

C. W. Kelly, Suite 322, 910 South Michigan 


Ave., Chicago. Exhibit during A.R.E.A. 
Convention, March 13-16, 1933, Coliseum, 
Chicago. 

NaTionaL Sarety Councir.—Steam_ Railroad 


Section (See Safety Section, American Rail- 
way Association). 

New Enctanp Rartroap CLtus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

New_ Yorx Rarrroap Crus.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York. Regular meetings 
third Friday of each month, except June, 
July and August, 29 W. 39th St., New York 


ity. 

Pacirte. Rattway Crus.—W. S. Wollner, P. O. 
Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings second Thursday of each month, 
alternately in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Rartway AccounTInG Orricers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
E. . Woodson, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C, 

Rartway Business Assocrtation.—P. H. Mid- 
dleton, (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Rattway Crus oF PittssurcuH.— J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Thursday of each month 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway EectricaL Suppry MANUFACTURERS 
AssociaTIon.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Frre Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
om, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 


Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assoctation.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York. 
Meets with Wucerash and Telephone Sec- 
tion of A. R. A. Division I 

Rattway Tre Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
1252 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual meeting, May 10-11, 1933, Jefferson 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

Rattway TREASURY OFFICERS ASSOCIATION.— 
L. W. Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 


Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 19-21, 1933, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill 

St. Lovis Rartway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. eet- 
ings temporarily suspended. 

S1gnat APPLIANCE AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, 


Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with A. R. A. Signal 
Section. 

Soctety oF OrFricers, Eastern ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RaILRoAD VETERANS.—M. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
M Annual meeting, October 7-8, 1933, 
Scranton, Pa. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway Cius.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
Tanuarv, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR Service Orrt- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. 
-Atlanta, Ga. . 

Suppty Men’s Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Division V. 
Equipment Painting Section. 

Toot ForeMEen Supptiers’ Assocration.— E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rartway Crius.—N. A. Walford, P. 
O. Box 8, Terminal “‘A,’”’ Toronto. Regular 
meetings first Friday of each month, except 
June, July and August, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppry Assocration.—L. C. Ryan, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociaTion.—W. O. 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., Cleveland, 0. 

WestTeRN Rattway C.us.—J. . Nash, Dri- 
Steam Valve Sales Corp., 122 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings third Mon- 


day of each month, except j=. July. 
August and September, otel Sherman, 
Chicago. 
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Equipment and S 


Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Cueswick & Harmer has placed 
an order for one 0-4-0 type oil-electric 
locomotive with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, the latter com- 
pany to supply the electrical equipment and 
the power plant. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue MicHI1GAN CENTRAL has ordered 
250 tons of steel for a bridge from the 
R. C. Mahon Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Tue New York CENTRAL is asking for 
bids until 12 o’clock noon, January 24, to 
be received by C. C. Warne, purchasing 
agent, New York, for 20,000 tons of steel 
to be used in the construction of the new 
St. Johns Park terminal, New York City. 


Tue Boarp oF TRANSPORTATION, New 
York City, will open bids January 13 for 
about 6,000 tons of track rail and about 
400 tons of guard rail of 100-lb. sections. 
Bids are also being received at the same 


time for track accessories including tie JJ 


plates, bolts, nuts, spikes, etc. 


New York Centrat—A contract for 
1100 tons of steel for the west side eleva- 
tion improvement, between Bethune and 
Bank streets, New York City, has been 
given to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpor- 
ation. The contract was let by the con- 
tractor, John Lowry, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH 
January 3 recalled 600 men to work in its 
Chicago car shops for an indefinite period. 
Freight car repairs will comprise most of 
the work. 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED SHOPMEN will be put 
back to work on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific on January 9 for a period of 


WESTERN on f 


SESE” 


anes oN 


10 days for locomotive repair work at § 


Silvis, Ill., Shawnee, Okla., and Horton, 
Kan. 


Construction 





Pustic Service CoMMISSION oF NEW 
York.—The New York Public Service 
Commission has directed the elimination of 


the Nanticoke crossing of the Erie, located § 


one and one-half miles west of Endicott 


station, Union, N. Y. The commission has § 


also amended its orders for elimination of 
various crossings of the Erie and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western in Campbell, 
N. Y., and Bath; and has closed proceed- 
ings for elimination of grade crossings on 
the Long Island at Oakwood avenue, Is- 
lip. N. Y., and on the New York Central 
at Water street, Watertown, N. Y., and at 
Virginia avenue and North White Plains 
road, North Castle, N. Y. 
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Supply Trade 





The Babcock & Wilcox Tube Com- 
pany, New York, has appointed Fritz 
Hoving its West Coast district sales man- 
ager. Mr. Hoving will make his head- 
quarters with A. M. Castle & Company, 
who are the West Coast agents of the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company at 2200 East 
Fifty-fifth street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


John M. Mulholand, special represen- 
tative, railroad sales, of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, 111 West 
Washington street, Chicago, is han- 
dling sales of tie plates for the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, which are 
now being manufactured at its Indiana 
Harbor plant. 


LeRoy Kramer, vice-president of the 
General American Tank Car Corpora- 
tion, has also been elected president of 
the Union Refrigerator Transit Com- 
pany, a subsidiary, to succeed Walter 
Alexander, who has been elected chairman 
of the board, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The headquarters of Mr. 
Kramer as vice-president of General Amer- 
ican and president of the Union Refriger- 
ator Transit Company will continue at 
Chicago. 


The Electro-Motive Company and 
the Winton Engine Corporation, both 
divisions of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, were, on January 1, consolidated 
under the name of Winton Engine Cor- 
poration, with headquarters as before at 
Cleveland, Ohio. The consolidation is in- 
tended to eliminate over-lapping functions 
thereby effecting greater efficiency and 
economy. The established policies of the 
Electro-Motive Company will be continued 
and its personnel will carry on the rail 
car and locomotive activities in the Winton 
Engine Corporation. 


OBITUARY 


George M. Bard, chairman of the board 
of the Barco Manufacturing Company, 





George M. Bard 


Chicago, who died in that city on December 
21. was born in Alliance, Ohio, on July 22, 
1852 and from 1869 to 1891, engaged in 
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the hardware and the iron and steel busi- 
ness at Cleveland. In the latter year he 
became treasurer and manager of the 
Indiana Iron Company, Muncie, Ind., which 
position he held until 1899, when he be- 
came general superintendent and a director 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Company. 
In 1901, he resigned to become president 
of the Norwall Manufacturing Company, 
which position he held until 1907, when he 
became president of the Barco Manufac- 
turing Company. He held this position 
until 1921, when he was elected chairman 
of the board, which position he held at the 
time of his death. 


I. H. Milliken, vice-president of the 
McConway & Torley Corporation, died 
suddenly on December 30 in his office at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Austin J. Howley, lubrication engineer 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, died on December 30 at his home 
in Scranton, Pa., following an operation. 


Financial 





Boston & MAINE—Operation and 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon operation of its line between 
Palmer, Mass., and Barre, 17 miles, and 
to operate over the Boston & Albany 
between these points. 


Boston & Matne.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue $7,500,000 of 
first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series LL, 
to reimburse its treasury for expenditures 
for additions and betterments, the new 
bonds to be pledged as collateral security 
for short term notes issued within the 
limitations of section 20a (9) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanpn & PAcIFIc.— 
Pledge of Bonds—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to pledge not more than $3,792,000 
of Rock Island, Louisiana & Arkansas 
first-mortgage 4% per cent bonds as col- 
lateral security for short term loans. 


Cuicaco, St. Paurt, Minneapotts & 
OmaHa, — Abandonment. — This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
branch line from Luverne, Minn., to Doon, 
Ia., 27 miles. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to pledge $1,843,000 of bonds of 
subsidiary companies as collateral for a 
loan of $1,000,000 from the Railroad Credit 
Corporation. 


East Kentucky SouTHern.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon as to interstate and foreign com- 
merce its line extending from Grayson, 
Ky., to Webbville, 13 miles. 


Erte. — Bonds.— The Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission has authorized the New 
Jersey & New York to extend from Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, to January 1, 1938, the 
maturity date of $631,000 of its general 
mortgage 5 per cent 40-year bonds. 


ILLinoIs CENTRAL.—Y. & M.V. Bonds. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley to procure the authentication and 
delivery of $1,605,000 of 5 per cent im- 
provement bonds, series Z, in reimburse- 
ment for capital expenditures. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Assumption of Liabil- 
ity.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to assume 
liability as guarantor for not exceeding 
$6,342,000 of 5-year secured 6 per cent 
notes of the Lehigh Valley Coal Company, 
of which $2,000,000 will be pledged as 
part of the collateral security for a loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 


Loutstana & ARKANSAS.—Securities.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue and renew 
or extend promissory notes not to exceed 
$750,000 at any time outstanding and to 
pledge not more than $104,000 of its first 
mortgage, 5 per cent bonds, series A as 
collateral security therefor or for any 
notes issued to the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration. 


MuRFREESRORO - NASHVILLE.—A cquisition 
and Securities—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission: has authorized this company 
te acquire and operate a line extending 
from Nashville, Ark., to Murfreesboro, 
14.5 miles, formerly owned by the Mur- 
freesboro - Nashville Southwestern. The 
new company is authorized to issue $16,000 
of common stock and $30,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds for the purpose of acquiring 
and rehabilitating the line. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—New Director.—Frank- 
lin D’Olier has been elected a director 
of this company, succeeding the late Jay 
Cooke. Mr. D’Olier is a vice-president of 
the Prudential Insurance Company and a 
director of several financial and industrial 
organizations of New York and Philadel- 
phia, as well as Newark, N. J. He was 
the first National Commander of the 
American Legion. 


PERE MARQUETTE.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to pledge with the 
Railroad Credit Corporation its equity in 
$9,000,000 of first mortgage, series C bonds 
now pledged with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and also to pledge all 
or any part of $386,000 of such bonds 
which it has in its treasury. 


SAVANNAH & SratTessoro.—Abandon- 
ment—The receiver has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon the entire line, from 
Cuyler, Ga., to Statesboro, 35 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—E. P. & S. W. 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the El Paso & 
Southwestern to issue $2,962,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage bonds in reim- 
bursement for capital expenditures, to be 





Continued on second left-hand page 
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MODERN POWER RETURNS 3}E 
Even Under Existi ig! 


$900 OOO a year is being saved by the Lehigh Valley on its recent investment : : 
9 of $2,340,000 in modern power—an annual return of 38 per cent. It : n 
took courage and vision to spend this money under existing light traffic conditions—but it paid—and A 
paid big. This figure is based on the present utilization of the 20 modern locomotives acquired to 

replace 40 of the eight-year-old Mikados and fourteen-year-old Pacifics on the Niagara frontier 7 
—dJersey City runs. fe 
There could hardly be a better demonstration of the economic value of modern power and how a ; 
railroad can improve its earning capacity by replacing obsolete power with modern power. . 
The $900,000 annual saving mentioned at the outset represents direct operating economies resulting F 
from increased tonnages, which have permitted the elimination of 650,000 train-miles a year, , 
greater fuel efficiency, fewer water stops and reduced helping services. The 20 new locomotives f 
replaced 40 of the older 4-6-2 and 2-8-2 types on the Niagara frontier-Jersey City runs. With a 
reassignment of these latter and of others which they in turn supplant, the resultant total saving g ' 
is expected to become more than $1,000,000 a year. : 

The distance between Suspension Bridge, N. Y., the Lehigh Valley’s Niagara frontier interchange ; 
point, and its Oak Island yard in Jersey City is 449 miles. The preponderance of traffic is east- ; 
bound, and the ruling grade in that direction is between Coxton, Pa., and Mountain Top, a distance ; 
of 20 miles with a rise of 65 ft. to the mile. Here the old locomotives, hauling from 2,200 to 2,500 | 





tons, required one and sometimes two helpers, whereas the new locomotives can haul from 3,000 
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tj ight Traffic Conditions 


4 to 3,500 tons with one helper. The result has been a reduction of five helping trips per day in this 
district. A like reduction has been made in the district between Easton, Pa., and West Portal, 
N. J., where the eastbound rise is 22 ft. per mile, and the westbound, 47 ft. No helping service is 
now required on this section of the line for trains hauled by the new locomotives. 


Three of the older locomotives were assigned to each through run from Suspension Bridge to Jersey 
City, which now requires but one of the new locomotives. Changes were formerly made at Man- 
chester, N. Y., and Sayre, Pa. To handle each round-trip daily schedule, only three of the new 
locomotives are now required. They are operated on a “first in-first out” basis, and each makes 
approximately 10,000 miles a month. 


Fuel economies result from the fact that the more powerful locomotives will, with the same fuel con- 
sumption, haul heavier trains and thus produce more gross ton-miles per pound of coal ; the saving in 
fuel on this unit basis is about 10 per cent. Also, there is a considerable saving in fuel as a result of 
reduced stand-by losses. The trains now being hauled consist of from 80 to 90 cars, or 25 more cars 
than the old locomotives handled, while schedules have been accelerated by 10 to 15 per cent. 





What modern power has done for the Lehigh Valley it can do for other roads. And let us emphasize 
these points. The cost of obsolescence in the case of locomotives is particularly large because so 
many major improvements which reduce operating expenses have been made during the past five 
years. Furthermore, the loss on old locomotives costs more than replacement with modern power. 
Reluctance to recognize these facts is costing the railways annually millions of dollars in net revenue. 


(WOTIVE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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sold at not less than par and the proceeds 
used to repay advances. 


Wicuita Fairs & SouTHERN.—Direc- 
tors—D. E. Buchanan, Tulsa, Okla., and 
F. G. Robinson, Dallas, Tex., have been 
elected members of the board of directors 
of this company to fill vacancies caused 
by the resignations of J. R. Davis, Houston, 
Tex., and J. L. Jackson, New York. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 

Bonds 

Last Last 

: Jan. 3 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks.. 23.53 22.10 28.43 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 26.48 54.58 65.98 


Dividends Declared 


Mill Creek & Mine Hill Navigation & R. R.— 
10 Per Cent Guaranteed, 1% per cent, semi- 
annually, payable January 15 to holders of record 
December 31. 

Northern Central.—$2.00, semi-annually, pay- 
ong meni 14 to holders of record Decem- 
ver 31. 

Norfolk & Western.—Adjustment Preferred, 
$1.00, quarterly, payable February 18 to holders 
of record January 31. 

Piedmont & Northern.—75¢; Extra, $2.00, both 
poe January 10 to holders of record Decem- 
er 31. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
$2.50, semi-annually, payable January 20 io 
holders of record January 10. 

Western New York & Pennsylvania.—Preferred. 
$1.25, semi-annually, payable January 1 to 
holders of record December 30. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Roy B. Jones has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the Wichita Falls & 
Southern, with headquarters at Wichita 
Falls, Tex., to succeed J. A. Kemp, de- 


ceased. 


J. P. Kelly, chief clerk to the vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Pere Marquette, 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of traffic, with headquarters as 
before at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ethelbert W. Smith resigned as co- 
receiver of the Seaboard Air Line, effec- 
tive January 1, to return to the Pennsyl- 
vania as vice-president, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa., in charge of consoli- 
dation work, and also with other duties 
directly under W. W. Atterbury, presi- 
dent. 


Bracken Retires as Burlington Execu- 
tive Vice-President 


Edward P. Bracken, executive vice- 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and the Colorado & Southern and 
allied lines, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has retired, effective January 1, and the 
position of executive vice-president of these 
lines has been discontinued. Edward 
Flynn, vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion of the Burlington, at Chicago, has been 
elected also vice-president of the Colorado 
& Southern, in which capacity he will have 
jurisdiction over matters pertaining to this 
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line that were formerly handled by Mr. 
Bracken. 

In announcing Mr. Bracken’s retirement 
from active service, Ralph Budd, president 
of the Burlington, commented as follows: 
“His knowledge of railroad problems gen- 
erally is so thorough, his acquaintance with 
Burlington property and personnel so in- 
timate and his judgment so sound that I 
feel it cause for congratulation to be able 
to say that his advice and counsel will be 
available at any time to the various 
executives.” 

Mr. Bracken’s service with the Burling- 
ton extends over a period of more than 
45 years. He first entered the service of 
the company in August, 1887, as a gang 





Edward P. Bracken 


foreman on the Lincoln division, and a year 
later he was appointed an extra gang 
foreman on the Wymore division. In 
1&89, Mr. Bracken was appointed a track 
foreman, and after serving in this position 
for a year he was advanced to roadmaster, 
in which capacity he remained for the 
next 13 years. He was then advanced to 
trainmaster, and in November, 1905, he 
was promoted to assistant superintendent 
of the Lincoln division. A year later Mr. 
Bracken was further promoted to division 
superintendent and served successively in 
this capacity on the Lincoln, Sterling, 
Sheridan, Brookfield and Galesburg divi- 
sions. He was promoted to general super- 
intendent of the Wyoming division on May 
15, 1909, and on February 1, 1910, he was 
further advanced to the position of as- 
sistant general manager of the Lines East 
of the Missouri river, with headquarters at 
Chicago. Two years later he became gen- 
eral manager of the Lines East, and in 
1917 he was elected vice-president in 
charge of operation. On August 9, 1918, 
during federal control of the railroads, 
Mr. Bracken was appointed general man- 
ager of the Burlington, and on November 
6, 1919, he was appointed federal manager. 
On the termination of federal control in 
1920, he resumed the position of vice- 
president in charge of operation, which 
position he continued to hold until his 
election as executive vice-president, effec- 
tive September 24, 1931. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


E. I. Grenfell, general auditor of the 
Colorado & Southern, with headquarters 
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at Denver, Colo., has been elected also 
secretary, in which position he will assume 
a portion of the duties formerly handled 
by W. M. Holden, secretary and treas- 
urer, who will continue as treasurer. 


James P. Doran, assistant auditor of 
freight and telegraphic receipts of the 
Canadian Pacific, retired effective January 
1, and J. Lummis, chief clerk in the 
auditor’s office, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Doran as assistant auditor of 
freight and telegraphic receipts. E. J. 
Bulgin, auditor of passenger receipts, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., also re- 
tired effective January 1. 


OPERATING 


H. P. Galbreath, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Southern Kansas division of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
Coffeyville, Kan., has retired because of ill 
health, and the position of assistant super- 
intendent at Coffeyville has been abolished. 


Effective Janvary 1, Thomas Collins, 
superintendent of the Montreal terminals 
of the Canadian Pacific, W. J. Uren, as- 
sistant general superintendent of the 
Quebec district, and J. A. MacGregor, 
superintendent of the Moose Jaw division, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., retired. 


J. M. Cameron, manager of the Esqui- 
malt & Nanaimo, with headquarters at 
Victoria, B. C., has retired, and the po- 
sition of manager has been abolished. J. 
A. Kennedy, superintendent at Victoria, 
has had his duties broadened to include 
those of manager. 


H. G. Beasley, assistant commissary of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been promoted to commissary, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, to succeed A. E. 
White, who retired on January 1, after 
more than 50 years’ service with the Burl- 
ington. A. Kleinert, dining car inspector 
at Kansas City, has been advanced to as- 
sistant commissary, with the same head- 
quarters. 


F. F. Riefel, superintendent of the 
Western division of the New York Central, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
transferred to the Toledo division, with 
headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, succeeding 
E. W. Brown, who has been transferred 
to the Cleveland division, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Brown succeeds C. M. Wil- 
liams, who has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Cleveland Terminal 
district, at Cleveland, to replace J. D. 
Bell, who has been transferred. 


Antonio E. Vera, superintendent oi 
the Puebla division of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, with headquarters at 
Puebla, Pueb., has been transferred to 
the Monterrey division, at Monterrey, 
N. L., to succeed Alberto Galvan, who 
in turn has been transferred to Puebla to 
replace Mr. Vera. Margarito Ramirez, 
who has been on a leave of absence, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Guad- 
alajara division at Guadalajara, Jal., to 
succeed Juan C. Garcia, who has been 
transferred to the Jalapa division, at 
Jalapa, Ver. C., to replace Pedro S. 
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Alvarez, who has been granted a leave 
of absence. 


Edwin D. Jones, superintendent of the 
Duluth-Superior division of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with 
headquarters at Superior, Wis., has had 
his jurisdiction extended to include the 
Winnipeg division, and the position of 
superintendent of the latter division, which 
has been held by W. H. Mann, with 
headquarters at Thief River Falls, Minn., 
has been abolished. The position of super- 
intendent of telegraph of the Soo division, 
which has been held by A. S. Harris, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been abolished, and jurisdiction over 
telegraph lines on this division has been 
assumed by E. H. Buhlman, general 
superintendent at Minneapolis. 


TRAFFIC 


E. S. Stephens, general freight agent 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, has been 
appointed to the newly-created position of 
freight traffic manager, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. 


Leandro Valdés, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the National Railways of 
Mexico, has been promoted to traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters as before at 
Mexico, D. F., to succeed J. D. Noriega, 
deceased. 


L. R. Robinson, general New England 
freight agent of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., retired on 
January 1, and H. W. Hobbs, New Eng- 
land freight agent, with headquarters at 
Boston, will have charge of the New 
England agency. 


W. L. Huggins, Jr., director of pub- 
licity and assistant traffic manager of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to 
traffic manager at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
succeeding J. G. Weaver, appointed gen- 
eral agent at the same point. J. E. Payne, 
assistant general passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Tulsa, Okla., has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager at the same point, 
succeeding J. W. James, who has been 
appointed to the newly-created position of 
special traffic representative at Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


W. C. Groth, division engineer of the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., has been promoted to 
chief engineer at Chicago, succeeding 
C. G. Delo, who has been appointed real 
estate and tax agent at that point. 


H. F. Brown, assistant district engineer 
on the Northern Pacific, has been promoted 
to district engineer, with headquarters as 
before at St. Paul, Minn., to succeed 
Frederick J. Taylor, who has retired, 
as announced in the Railway Age of 
December 31. 


Lem Adams, engineer maintenance of 
way of the Union Pacific System, has been 
appointed chief engineer of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad and the St. Joseph & Grand 
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Island, with headquarters as before at 
Omaha, Neb. He succeeds G. J. Adam- 
son, who has been appointed division en- 
gineer of the Kansas City division, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., suc- 
ceeding W. C. Perkins, appointed road- 
master of the Oregon Short Line, with 
headquarters at Ashton, Idaho. The po- 
sition of engineer maintenance of way of 
the Union Pacific System has _ been 
abolished. 


MECHANICAL 


Edward Eley, master car builder, East- 
ern lines, of the Canadian Pacific, retired 
on January 1. Mr. Eley entered the rail- 
way’s service in 1889, as a carpenter in 
the bridge and building department at 
North Bay, Ont. In 1894, he was trans- 
ferred to the car department and later 
served as car foreman at Quebec and Glen 
Yards. In 1911 he was promoted to gen- 
eral foreman at West Toronto; in 1912 he 
became division car foreman at North Bay, 
and in 1915 he was advanced to master 
car builder. 


W. H. McAmis, superintendent of 
shops on the Missouri Pacific at North 
Little Rock, Ark., has been promoted to 
assistant mechanical superintendent, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed 
W. G. Seibert, deceased. G. T. Callen- 
der, master mechanic of the Central 
Kansas, Colorado and Wichita divisions, 
with headquarters at Osawatomie, Kan., 
has been appointed superintendent of shops 
at North Little Rock, to succeed Mr. 
McAmis. George Schepp, master me- 
chanic of the Joplin-White River divi- 
sions, at Nevada, Mo., has been transferred 
to Osawatomie to replace Mr. Callender, 
and has been succeeded at Nevada by 
Richard Kling, assistant master mechanic 
of the Central Kansas, Colorado and 
Wichita divisions, with headquarters at 
Wichita, Kan. R. E. Haussner has been 
appointed assistant master mechanic at 
Wichita to succeed Mr. Kling. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


The headquarters of E. A. Workman, 
manager purchases and stores of the 
Central of New Jersey, have been trans- 
ferred from New York to Elizabeth, N. J. 


M. C. Nystrom, chief clerk in the pur- 
chasing department of the Southern Pa- 
cific, Pacific Lines, at San Francisco, Cal., 
has been promoted to assistant purchasing 
agent, with the same headquarters, to suc- 
ceed G. M. Betterton, whose appointment 
as purchasing agent was noted in the Rail- 
way Age of December 31. 


SPECIAL 


Joseph N. Redfern, manager of the 
relief, medical, employment and pension 
departments and chairman of the pension 
board of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
with headquarters at Chicago, retired on 
January 1 and the position of manager of 
these departments has been discontinued. 
The employment department has been 
placed under the jurisdiction of Edward 
Flynn, vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion, while the relief, medical and pension 
departments have been placed under the 
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supervision of Bruce Scott, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel. J. T. William- 
son, superintendent of the relief depart- 
ment, has been appointed also chairman 
of the board of pensions and superintend- 
ent of the employment department, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago. In the 
latter position Mr. Williamson replaces 
W. C. Kordsiemon, who has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
supervisor of service records. D. B. Moss, 
chief medical officer of the Burlington, 
has been appointed also medical director 
of the relief department. 

Mr. Redfern was born at Trenton, N. J., 
on January 19, 1860, and entered railway 
service in 1876 as a telegraph operator 
on the Pennsylvania, serving this road 
until 1889, in this position and as a clerk 
in the foreign freight and relief depart- 
ments. In that year Mr. Redfern left 
the Pennsylvania to go with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy as chief clerk in the 
relief department at Chicago. Six years 
later he was advanced to assistant superin- 
tendent of the relief department and in 
1903 he was further promoted to superin- 
tendent of the relief department. In 1907, 
Mr. Redfern’s duties were extended to in- 
clude supervision of the medical depart- 
ment, and a year later his responsibilities 
were further augmented by his appointment 
as superintendent of the employment de- 
partment. He was appointed secretary of 
the pension department in 1922, and in 
1924 he was placed in charge of the relief, 
medical, employment and pension depart- 
ments with the title of manager, which 
position he continued to hold until his 
retirement. In 1925, Mr. Redfern was 
appointed also chairman of the pension 
board. He will continue to serve as a 
member of the railroad committee of six 
that is negotiating with representatives 
of railway labor organizations on the 
questions of pensions, retirement insurance 
and dismissal wages. 


OBITUARY 


J. S. Farlee, president of the St. Joseph, 
South Bend & Southern (part of the 
Michigan Central), died at New York on 
January 1, after a long illness. 


Kenneth Gordon, assistant signal engi- 
neer of the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., died on 
December 25. 


Strode P. Henderson, general man- 
ager of the Alton, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died on January 1 of heart 
disease. 


Hugh Neill, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Southern Pacific, died on 
December 31, 1932, at a hospital in New 
York, after suffering heart attacks. Mr. 
Neill was born on April 17, 1876, at 
Batesville, Ark., and received his educa- 
tion at Arkansas College, Batesville, from 
which he was graduated in 1894. He en- 
tered railway service with the Southern 
Pacific at Bakersfield, Cal., as a clerk on 
February 1, 1902. In January, 1913, he 
was appointed secretary, and in June, 1925, 
he became vice-president. He was also 
vice-president of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company of Mexico and assistant 
secretary of the Texas & New Orleans. 
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